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An Ordinance or Act of Parliament has 
been promulgated by Sir Alfred Maloney, 
the Governor of British Honduras, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council, for the protection of ancient monu- 
ments in that colony. By this ordinance 
any person who shall injure any ancient 
monument, or who shall injure or remove 
any relic, or who shall wilfully disturb any 
mound on any land belonging to the Govern- 
ment, shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars, and in default of 
payment imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding three months, with or without 
hard labour. The Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the preservation of 
ancient monuments and relics, and for the 
removal of the latter to a place of safety. 
The owners of ancient monuments may 
make a gift of them to the colony, and the 
Colonial Secretary is empowered to accept 
such gift. All ancient monuments, relics 
and mounds belonging to, or which may 
hereafter become the property of the colony, 
are to be vested in the Governor as trustee, 
and are to be kept in the colony, with a 
proviso that duplicates (it is to be presumed 
of relics only) may be sold or presented 
to the British Museum. The expression 
“ancient monument” used in the Ordi- 
nance means any building, tomb, obelisk, 
or construction of like kind which existed in 
1700 within the colony. The expression 
“relic” means any carved stone, any jewel, 
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or any manufactured thing of stone, pottery, 
metal or other substance which may be here- 
after found in the colony which existed in 
1700. 
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A circular has reached us as to the proposed 
formation of a Watch Committee to look 
after ancient buildings in London, with a 
view to preventing as far as possible their 
unnecessary destruction. The circular, 
which is signed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, states 
that the following are the main objects of the 
committee: “1. To undertake the work ex- 
perimentally for one year; to systematically 
visit the old buildings of greater London ; to 
catalogue them in the register and on the 
map ; to find out, if possible, who are their 
ground landlords and their leaseholders, and 
ascertain the length of the leases; and to 
discover whether the local public bodies in 
whose province they lie could be brought to 
preserve or utilize them for municipal pur- 
poses. 2. Toconfine the sphere of influence 
of the Watch to a radius of twenty miles, 
east and north of Aldgate, and bounded on 
the south by the Thames, this being the area 
into which Greater London has been, and is 
rapidly extending, and comprising a great 
portion of Essex, one of the richest of 
English counties for old monuments. 3. To 
form, if possible, during the preliminary year, 
a Watch Committee, preferably of residents 
in the area suggested, who would undertake 
voluntary workin visiting and correspondence, 
and later, possibly, any financial liabilities in 
the continuing of the work. 4. To place the 
results of the year’s work at the disposal of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that we wish the proposal every success. 


Our correspondent, Mr. A. M. Bell, sends us 
the following pen and pencil account of the 
Giggleswick market cross and stocks: “No 
sooner seen than drawn, was my thought and 
act on coming face to face with this beautiful 
cross at a turn of the road. As I drew, I 
found that the lower trefoils in the square of 
the cross gave me difficulty. Something was 
wrong. Going up to examine, I satisfied my- 
self that at some period the cross had 
suffered violence. The lower projection of 
each middle arm of the cross was knocked 
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off. The blow could not have been recent, 
as the stone, a black basalt, if my observa- 
tion was right, was considerably weathered. 
Afterwards I discovered that the violence 
was due to local rivalry rather than to religious 
bigotry. The neighbouring town of Settle 





had also its cross, and between Settle and 
Giggleswick angry disputes arose on the 
merits of their respective crosses. In the 
night a man of Settle came, armed with a 
hammer, and disfigured the beautiful mono- 


lith.” 
¢ ££ & 


It is but rarely that the Axtiguary can find 
space for poetry, but the lines written at the 
Market Cross, Giggleswick, on August 29, 
1888, seem well worthy of production : 
Behold, I stand beside the way 
Thronged by the folk on market-day, 
And from stern lips of stone I say, 
** Look unto me.” 
Around my steps play childish feet, 
I am the tryst where lovers meet, 
And age, that seeks the sunny street, 
Sits oft by me ; 


Where I was set in ages past 

By men who said no deed should last, 

Save done beneath the shadow cast 
On earth by me. 


See, reverent hands the stone prepare, 

And with a skilled and loving care 

They give me grace and beauty rare, 
All, all for me. 


Oft still the careless passer-by 
Sees me and stops to pray or sigh ; 
‘* Nay, not in vain the piety 

That: stablished thee, 


‘© To be a sign and beacon still 
To rude men, gathered from the hill, 
That fraud is not, nor hopeless ill, 

For those who look to thee.” 


A. M. B. 
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In the current issue of the Peterborough 
Diocesan Magazine, under the head of “ The 
Antiquaries’ Corner,” is an interesting ac- 
count by Rev. W. D. Sweeting of the 
Marriage Allegation Bonds in the Bishop's 
Registry at Peterborough, a class of decu- 
ments that are not infrequently unknown to 
or almost entirely forgotten by even fairly 
well-practised genealogists. The particulars 
they afford can often be obtained from no 
other source. ‘The parents of the contract- 
ing parties, their condition and occupation, 
and sometimes their ages, are details which 
are not to be found in the older parochial 
books ; while a name of one of the bonds- 
men occasionally supplies a clue to a re- 
lationship that proves of value.” The 
Peterborough bonds seem to be complete, 
though not well arranged, and unindexed, 
from 1690 onwards, whilst there are some of 
earlier date. The occupations of the men 
are described in words of which many sound 
very strange, and which sometimes (to me at 
least) convey no definite meaning.” Mr. 
Sweeting proceeds to give lists of the re- 
markable or puzzling occupations as ex- 
pressed in English and in Latin. The 
English ones that appear to beat the anti- 
quaries of the diocesan magazine are Bote- 
wright, which surely is merely a rendering of 
boatbuilder ; Ad/yer, an interesting variant 
of the not uncommon Hellier or Heelier, a 
thatcher or tiler ; ZLeape-maker, which is not 
altogether obsolete for a basketmaker ; and 
Whittawer, a collar-maker, or, literally, a 
tanner of white leather. In 1735, one 
James Smith is described as “by trade a 
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Scotchman.” We are rather surprised that a 
well-read man like Mr. Sweeting did not 
know that this was an equivalent term for a 
pedlar. Some of the Latin terms of which 
no translation is given are easy enough—-such 
are Carminator, a wool-carder, and Chiro- 
thecarius, a glove-maker. ecuarius, about 
which some doubt is expressed, is a herds- 
man. incerna had better be rendered pot- 
boy than “waiter at an inn.” Lphippiarius, 
we have not met with before, but imagine 
there can be no doubt that it is intended for 
a groom. Scissor is left unexplained ; we 
have met with it in Low Latin in places 
where the context shows that it means a 
reaper, or it may be a shearer. Zugulus is 
quite new to us; possibly it may be a tiler. 
Or can it be a cottager ? 


Another diocesan magazine, namely, that of 
York, gives this month a not at all remark- 
able long extract from the parish registers of 
Garton-in-Holderness, dated 1695, as to the 
profits of the living. At the end of the 
extract, the editor or the contributor adds in 
small type: “‘Query—What is an ‘ obven- 
tion’? and what is an ‘unprofitable gate’ ?” 
Surely the editor is not only nodding, but 
altogether drowsy, to admit such queries ! 
We are not going to take up the space of the 
Antiquary by describing the ecclesiastical 
distinction between offerings, oblations, and 
obventions, but if any decently read persons, 
who are the chief readers of diocesan maga- 
zines, are ignorant on this point, assuredly 
they might look to the editor of such a 
periodical to instruct them, instead of insert- 
ing conundrums which ought not to puzzle 
an intelligent pupil-teacher. Where, too, is 
the Yorkshireman to be found, save in the 
manufacturing districts of the West Riding, 
who does not know what a “gate” is? In 
fact, the word ought to be no more of a 
difficulty in any grazing district than the 
qualifying adjective ‘‘ unprofitable.” If York- 
shire country churchwardens read this maga- 
zine, this “gate” query will certainly amuse 
them. 


© & & 
The parish church of St. Bartholomew, 
Lostwithiel, is undergoing considerable 
alterations. The clergy and choir vestry 
immediately behind the organ, in the north 


aisle, was very inconvenient, and for the 
enlargement of the organ this space was 
required. The most suitable site for the 
new vestry was found to be in the north-west 
corner under the spire. Mr. E. Sedding, of 
Plymouth, is the architect. The north-west 
arch of the spire, which has been blocked, 
will be opened, so that the way from the 
vestry into the church will be through the 
belfry to the central aisle. What was in past 
years known as St. George’s Chapel, situated 
at the south-east corner of the church, is 
being restored. The best features of this 
interesting church are the Early English 
tower, surmounted by a Decorated spire 
rising out of a graceful octagonal lantern, 
and the curious five-shafted octagonal font, 
grotesquely sculptured. Perhaps some of 
our Cornish correspondents will tell us if the 
noteworthy old custom of the election of a 
mock-king on Low Sunday by the burgesses 
of Lostwithiel is still continued. 
se doe 

It has long been known, writes our con- 
temporary, the Daily Chronicle, that the 
remarkable rude-stone monuments which 
begin in Britain are found in large numbers 
in Brittany, and go through France and 
Spain into Northern Africa. The “ Druid” 
origin of these megaliths is not now held 
by any anthropologist of weight, the general 
belief being that they mark the progress of 
the same race in its migration from England 
into Morocco and Algeria and Tunisia or in 
the opposite direction. This is the Iberian 
theory, the Iberians being according to it the 
predecessors of the Celts. Hitherto, how- 
ever, this has been only theory, but quite 
recently a discovery has been made which 
goes far to remove it into a higher stage of 
research ; for MM. Letourneau and Mor- 
tillet find on the Dolmen des Marchands in 
Brittany, and on others not far from Paris, 
characters nearly the same as those on 
similar monuments in Algeria and Tunisia. 


These are the so-called “ rupestrian inscrip- 
tions.” They are undoubtedly of Libyan, 
that is to say of Berber, origin, and are held 
to preserve a form of writing older than the 
Punic alphabet, and akin to that seen on the 
ancient Numidian mortuary tablets. The 
figures reported upon by M. Mortillet are 
02 
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crude representations of human beings, ap- 
parently of a symbolic character. Animals 
do not seem to be found on the Dolmen des 
Marchands or on those found near Paris. 
As yet, however, no clue has been found—or 
will ever likely. be found—to these rude 
records, which indicate that many of the 
little dark-complexioned people in Western 
Britain and Ireland may have the same 
blood in their veins as the mountaineers of 
North Africa and the fierce Touaregs who 
dominate the desert on to ‘Timbuctoo. 


ke 
A brilliant assemblage, including many mem- 
bers of the Hellenic Royal Family and the 
foreign Diplomatic Body in Athens, met at 
the French Archzological School, Athens, on 
March 29, to hear the first performance of 
the Greek Hymn to Apollo, the music and 
words of which, engraved on a marble slab, 
were discovered last autumn in the excava- 
tions at Delphi. The director of the school 
first gave a lecture upon the importance of 
this unique find, and the hymn was then 
sung for the first time to a modern audience, 
after being buried in the earth for upwards 
of 2,000 years. 


The score of the Hymn to Apollo was also 
played on April 12, at the sitting of the Asso- 
ciation to encourage Greek Studies, in Paris. 
It dates from the middle of the third century 
B.C. The discovery was made in a small 
chapel, where the offerings of the Athenians 
intended for the Temple of Delphi were de- 
posited before they were placed on the shrine. 
Every yearly féte ended with a trial of skill in 
music. It was called a soteria. The prize 
cantata was engraved and hung on the walls 
of the temple. Scraps of many of them have 
been found, but nothing can be made of 
them. The composition brought to light in 
the little chapel was a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing to Apollo for having prevented the bar- 
barous Gauls from approaching Delphi. 
The author’s name is torn off. The measure 
is quintuple. The cadence does not strike a 
modern ear agreeably. Some passages have 
a long succession of semitones. The general 
character is grave and solemn. Thankfulness 
is expressed for actual deliverance, but there 
remains a sense of the danger in which Greece 
stands of being swamped by floods of bar- 


barians. The vein of melody that runs 
through the 125 bars is refined, and it is 
closely wedded to words and rhythm, 


de ¢ 

Professor Oppert, of the Collége de France, 
has just given a most interesting account of 
the way in which he arrived at the date 
of the first destruction of Jerusalem, as 
announced recently to the Academy. This 
was obtained by his inquiries into the Baby- 
lonian calendars, which are based on the 
4,000 dated tablets, juridical, commercial, 
etc., which exist in the different museums of 
Europe, and are daily found in Babylon. 
These 4,000 tablets extend over nearly 200 
years, from Sardanapalus to Xerxes. A 
great quantity of these things enables one 
to fix the years in which the month was 
intercalated. The Jews, like the Baby- 
lonians, calculated by lunar years, and as they 
knew that nineteen solar years are equal to 
235 lunations, from new moon to new 
moon, they intercalated seven months dur- 
ing this period of nineteen years, which is 
called the metonic period. As we have the 
calendar of the seventh year of Cambyses, 
we have the clue to the problem. This 
calendar has been explained by Dr. Oppert ; 
it gives two lunar eclipses, July 7, 523 B.c., 
and January Io, 522 B.C. 
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The only date in the Bible which Dr. 
Oppert can immediately calculate from these 
documents is to be found at the end of the 
Book of Kings and Jeremiah. This identical 
passage states that in the thirty-seventh year 
after the captivity of Jehoiachin, King of 
Judah, who was taken to Babylon and kept 
prisoner by Nebuchadnezzar, his son and im- 
mediate successor, Evil Merodach, delivered 
him from confinement. In the year of his 
succession, in the twelfth month, the twenty- 
fifth day, according to Jeremiah, and the 
twenty-seventh according to Kings, the Baby- 
lonians reckoned the year from the first 
month Nisan to the next Nisan, and when 
the King died in the year, his successor 
styled the lapse of time from accession to the 
throne until the next Nisan. In the next Nisan 
commenced the first year. Now, we know 
by the tablets that Nebuchadnezzar died, 
and Evil Merodach succeeded his father in 
August, 562 B.c., and the astronomical 
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calculations enable us to state that the 
twentieth of the twelfth month of this 
accession year of Adar (or sacred month) 
was the Sunday, February 29, 561 B.c., and 
the twenty-seventh the Tuesday, March 2. 
Therefore the capture of Jehoiachin took 
place after March 1, 598 B.c., and before 
March 1, 597 B.C. ; it must have been in the 
autumn of 598 B.C. 


The temple of Jerusalem was burnt in the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, and the nineteenth 
of the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, after the 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar had succeeded 
his father in the month of June, 605 B.c. 
These two dates, together with some other 
calculations, prove that it was neither 588 
nor 586, but 587 that this lamentable event 
took place. Here, again, the Book of Kings 
and Jeremiah do not agree exactly ; the real 
date accepted by the Jews is the tenth Ab, 
now fixed on the ninth Ab. But this date is 
doubtful, as we do not know if the lunation 
of the Nisan, in the year 587, was March 22, 
or April 21. If the first supposition be taken, 
the date would be Friday, July 28; if the 
other, it would be Sunday, August 27. And 
as there is a Jewish legend to the effect that 
the temple was burnt on a Sunday, this later 
date may be the true one, if we can lay any 
stress on this legend. According to the pre- 
sent Jewish calendar, the date of the first 
destruction of Jerusalem on the ninth Ab 
can fall not later than August 13 of Gregorian 
reckoning, and the twenty-seventh of the 
Julian calendar, 587 B.c., which corresponds 
with August 21 Gregorian ; but, at any rate, 
one of the two dates is the true one. 


St. Giles’ Hill, Winchester, famous down to 
within the last half-century for its great fair, 
chartered by William Rufus for three days, 
and enlarged by subsequent royal grants to 
sixteen, is conjectured to be the site of an 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery, and not without good 
grounds, for, during the building operations 
on the site of the old fair, the laying out of 
roads and paths for the recreation-grounds, 
many skeletons have been disturbed, but, 
as is nearly always the case, the discoveries 
are scattered or reburied before any anti- 
quary can carefully examine the _inter- 
ments, and the objects found (if any) are 


soon sold, often to an unappreciative person. 
Whilst building a mansion a few years ago 
two fine spear-heads was found with human re- 
mains, and these are undoubtedly Saxon. At 
the end of March this year the opening of a 
road for gas-pipes disturbed a skeleton which 
laid facing north-east, and was apparently 
surrounded with small flints. Close to it was 
a perfect sword 37 inches long, and 2 inches 
broad, corroded, and the covering of the 
short iron hilt perished. It exactly resembles 
one illustrated in Bateman’s Barrows, p. 69, 
and found at Brushfield. This fell into the 
possession of Mr. W. H, Jacob, who keeps 
an eye on all excavations in and near the old 
city of Wessex. He had the ground re- 
opened, and found some portions of the 
skeleton, but the exigencies of gas and water- 
pipes prevented reaching the upper part of 
the Saxon’s remains. The sword will go to 
the city museum, which loses many anti- 
quities from the want of a fund to purchase 
them, and thus they become scattered and 
valueless. 


¢ & 
In the churchyard of the wood-enshrouded 
country church of Wotton, near Dorking, is 
a tall white marble monument of classic 
design surmounted by an urn, and enclosed 
within iron rails. The north face of the 
tomb bears the following inscription: 
“Vicesimo septimo die Januarii Anno 
Salutis reparate 171 hic site fuerint 
reliquiz Gulielmi Glanvill Ar. Requiescant 
donec adveniet Redemptor. Obiit 224 die 
ejusdem mensis.” Mr. Glanville made an 
eccentric will, by one clause of which he 
ordered that on the anniversary of his death 
there should be yearly paid to five poor boys 
of Wotton, under the age of sixteen, the sum 
of forty shillings each, upon condition that 
they shall, with their hands laid upon his 
gravestone, respectively repeat by heart in a 
plain and audible voice the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostle’s Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and read the fifteenth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
write in a legible hand two verses of the 
said chapter. Visiting this church during 
April, we found that the custom is still 
in the main observed, and the charity 
paid. The five lads this year assembled in 
the churchyard, and each, with a finger on 
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the tomb, recited the Our Father, the rest 
of the examination being adjourned to the 
village schoolroom. 


The church of Wotton is of an irregular and 
somewhat puzzling plan. The oldest part is 
the archway from the west tower into the 
nave, which is early Norman or late Saxon, 
There is also a good deal of Early-English 
work remaining, but the fabric has been 
ruthlessly maltreated in successive restora- 
tions. The church is celebrated as the burial- 
place of the Evelyns, whose seat, Wotton 
House, is about a mile distant. Their 
numerous monuments are contained in the 
north chancel chapel and in an ugly brick 
annex. Anxious to look upon the grave of 
the author of Sv/va (of whose tree-loving and 
tree-planting propensities the whole district 
is redolent), and of the writer of the most de- 
lightful diary that an English gentleman ever 
penned, we were much disappointed to find 
that a locked screen separated the chapel 
from the church, within which heavy blue 
curtains are hung. Pulling a fold of the 
drapery aside, we gained a view of the 
chapel, a bare, dusty, dirty-looking place, 
lighted at the east by three Early-English 
lancets, and having various mural monu- 
ments. On the floor are two dingy-looking 
raised coffin-shaped tombs, which are over 
the remains of John Evelyn (who was born 
at Wotton in 1620, and died in 1706) and 
his wife. We could wish that more care 
was taken of the resting-place of the re- 
mains of that fine and distinguished char- 
acter of whom Southey said that his life 
contained “nothing but what is imitable, 
nothing but what is good.” The balustraded 
wood- work of the screen, though plain, 
is well worth noting, for it is of very ex- 
ceptional date for English church furniture. 
It is inscribed “Ano Dni 1632 M.A. & G.H.” 


The churches immediately round Dorking 
do not seem to be specially attractive to the 
archeologist. The guide-books say much 


of the antiquity and Norman architecture of 
the church of St. Michael’s, Mickleham. 
But it is very disappointing to find that 
waves of restoration have proved destructive 
of almost all charm of antiquity, and have 
left the fabric painfully glossy and aggressively 


neat, It would be difficult to find a chancel 
anywhere with a poorer mockery of what 
certain modern architects imagine Norman 
work to have been. Still it is worth a visit, 
for (1) the richly-ornamented late Norman 
chancel arch; for (2) the square Norman 
font supported on a central column and 
four smaller shafts; for (3) a sixteenth- 
century mural brass in the north chapel; 
and for (4) a seventeenth-century funeral 
helm and banner of the Stydolfe family. 
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Not a few of the beautifully-situated churches 
near Dorking pertain to parishes of modern 
formation, and are, therefore, themselves 
new. Learning, however, that Headley, near 
the summit of the far-famed Box Hill, was 
an ancient parish, a pilgrimage was made to 
the village church. The result was that a 
neat and well-cared-for modern edifice was 
found which was erected about 1860. In 
the churchyard, however, we noted a strange 
looking arched recess or open chapel partly 
covered with ivy. By a strange, and we 
should think unique, arrrangement, this 
proved to be the relics of the old and de- 
stroyed church. It consisted of a pointed 
fourteenth- century doorway, and a recess 
found behind it, of masonry, wherein were 
arranged four small slate tablets incised with 
the Commandments, Creed, and Lord’s 
Prayer; a board nearly defaced that had 
been embellished with the royal arms of 
the beginning of last century; the bowl of 
an old octagonal font, with a 1662 pointed 
wooden cover ; and a tablet that bore: “St 
Mary’s. 1317. Sic transit gloria mundi. 1860.” 
The singular inappropriateness of this motto 
as commemorating the destruction of an old 
church struck us as almost comical. Nor is 
it easy to enter into the feelings or sentiments 
of those Churchmen who prefer a brand-new 
font, and put the ancient one with its interest- 
ing cover out into the cold of the church- 


yard. 
¢ kr & 


We give a careful drawing of a stone carved 
rood which exists in the room over the gate- 
way to the parish church of Barking, Essex. 
The gateway is always called the Curfew 
Tower. It is a good Perpendicular building, 
but we take it that this rood, which has the 
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appearance of having been built into its 
present position, is of a much earlier date 
than the gateway. At any rate, it is a most 
interesting piece of sculpture, for roods are 
not common in England. It would be well 
if a complete list of them could be made. A 
Restoration Committee has been formed, 
with a view of “restoring” the gateway, and 
we learn that the Society for the Protection 
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of Ancient Buildings has approached the 
committee with a view of persuading them to 
repair the building instead of “ restoring ” it, 
and that the society has sent in a detailed 
report, showing how this can be done ; but it 
seems probable that the good advice will not 
be taken, and that this ancient fabric will be 
turned from a fine old building into a bad 
modern one. 
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The following paragraph appeared in Zruth 
of March 29: “A curious instance of the 
primitive superstitions which still linger in the 
land was brought to light at Brierley Hill 
Police-Court last week. Two women were 
charged with using subtle craft, means, or 
device to deceive and impose upon Lilian 
Haynes, and with obtaining 4s. 6d. from her. 
Lilian had lost her lover, and the defendants 
undertook to ‘bewitch him back to her.’ 
Having ‘heard folks say’ that this could be 
done, she pawned her boots to raise the 
money which the women demanded, and 
went through some performance of dropping 
pins into a bottle of red liquid to the accom- 
paniment of an incantation. But, though 
she was also given something to wear over 
her heart, the charm failed to bring back the 
errant swain, and the women were forthwith 
prosecuted and fined. It is quite right that 
they should be punished ; but how is it that 
one never hears of proceedings against fashion- 
able practitioners of palmistry, who break the 
law just as much as these two ignorant 


women ?” 
¢ + & 


These survivals are interesting to us as 
matters of folk-lore and pertaining to arche- 
ology. The dropping of pins is associated 
with many an old-time superstition. By all 
means let these things be chronicled and 
collected by those interested in the past ; but 
here, surely, the interest of intelligent beings 
should end. The rage for palmistry is 
evidenced by the continued publication of 
hand-books and high-priced treatises ; but 
they are full of vain repetitions of the most 
abject twaddle. None of them take into 
account the fact that a change of occupation, 
or a long rest through illness, materially alters 
the lines of the palm. We could wish that 
Truth, who is so successful an exposer of 
fraud and humbug, could see its way to 
prosecute one of these fashionable “ lady ” 
professors of palmistry, who are to be found 
occasionally even at “Church Restoration ” 
bazaars. We wish also that we could 
persuade our contemporary to wage war 
against those professors of a long-exploded 
and now once again revived folly of preten- 
tious banality—the “divining” of water by 
means of a forked stick. 





The publishers (we do not give their names) 
have sent us the April shilling issue of Zhe 
Future: A Quarterly Journal of Predictive 
Science. It is a miserable shilling’s worth, 
that covers but eight sheets of poor paper 
and type with a childish reproduction of 
the most feeble period of astrology. The 
first two pages are devoted to the new 
Prime Minister. Here are some of the 
sage observations in which the writer in- 
dulges: “It will be observed that Mercury 
was in the martial sign Aries at the birth of 
Lord Rosebery—and very probably near the 
ascending degree—and the moon was in 
zodiacal parallel (of declination) with Mars. 
Accordingly, the Premier has been recog- 
nised as ‘the strong’ as well as the safe man 
of the Radical Government. The ‘star of 
strength,’ as the poet Longfellow terms Mars, 
has dominion over Lord Rosebery’s mind, 
and Claudius Ptolemy declared that this 
influence ‘renders men noble, imperious, 
versatile, powerful in intellect, acute, self- 
reliant, stern and able in government.’ 
Mercury has the sextile aspect with Jupiter 
(within 2° 21’), and Ptolemy wrote that: 
‘Jupiter configurated with Mercury renders 
men fit for much business, fond of learning, 
public orators, temperate, skilful in counsel, 
politic, beneficent, able in government,’ etc. 
Morinus wrote that this configuration ‘ gives 
wisdom, success in exploits, and a proper 
person to be an ambassador or states- 
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man. 
“Lord Rosebery is much better fitted by 
nature to be Prime Minister than is Sir 
William Harcourt, whom many Radicals 
wished to see elevated to the Premiership, for 
the latter had the Sun in quartile aspect with 
both Saturn and Uranus at his birth. The 
ill-success foreshadowed by these evil con- 
figurations is mitigated by the proximity of 
Jupiter to the Sun.” To the Christian who 
believes that only God knows the human 
future, the revival in this weak publication of 
the silly fancies of an ignorant age appears 
blasphemous ; and surely to every reader of 
average intelligence all such stuff must be 
repellant. We suppose, however, there must 
be a sufficient stock of fools to enable printers 
to produce such a publication. 
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The Builder of April 7 gives two double- 
page illustrations termed “Studies for Re- 
storation, Forum and Basilica, Silchester,” of 
the first and second buildings, by Mr. G. E. 
Fox, F.S.A., which are of supreme interest to 
all Romano-British antiquaries. These care- 
fully-drawn restorations are accompanied by 
some sensible letterpress. The courtyard or 
open area of the forum measures about 142 
feet by 130 feet. The great hall of the 
basilica was originally 58 feet wide and 270 
feet long, and was divided into a central 
nave with aisles on each side formed by 
colonnades. We are heartily at one with Mr. 
Fox in deploring the almost entire attention 
of a certain school of antiquaries to Roman 
inscriptions, to the neglect of all other traces 
of the civilization of the period of their occu- 
pation. “Two methods of investigation,” says 
Mr. Fox, “with respect to the Romano- 
British period are open to us, by pursuing 
either of which we may obtain some insight 
into the state of civilization in that period. 
One is by the study of inscriptions, which are 
by no means plentiful in Britain, the other by 
such excavations as are being carried on year 
by year at Silchester. ‘There is no fear of a 
paucity of workers in the former field, but 
few are forthcoming in the latter, although 
this latter field would yield results as impor- 
tant as any hitherto obtained by any other 
method of research.” 


We have received an early proof of the first 
of a series of etchings of the picturesque old 
“Commandery ” at Worcester, otherwise the 
Hospital of St. Wulstan. It is a pleasure to 
commend it. This etching is not yet pub- 
lished, but we understand that it will shortly 
be published as the first of a series of six 
illustrative of this highly-interesting old build- 
ing. Our readers will recollect that Mr. 
Bailey wrote some notes on the old stained 
glass in this building in the Antiguary for 
November, 1893. 


& & & 
The hoisting of the Union Jack on the 
Victoria Tower as a sign that the nation’s 
Parliament is in session has been adopted 
since our last issue. This action has given 
rise to several would-be learned and instruc- 
tive illustrated articles in certain of our daily 
and weekly contemporaries on the evolution 





of the flag. The three best of these, each in 
a high-class paper, are spoilt by blunders. 
Instead, however, of doing the ungracious 
work of pointing out their mistakes, it will be 
wiser and more practical to point out that 
the only thoroughly accurate and intelligent 
account of the history and growth of the 
Union Jack, which is made clear bya variety 
of coloured diagrams, is an article in number 
192 Of the Archeological Journal (Royal 
Archeological Institute) for the year 1891. 
It is from the pen of that able archeologist 
Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., director of the 
Institute. We wish he would consent to its 
republication. It is a piece of silly pedantry 
to try and give up the title ‘‘ Union Jack” in 
favour of “ Union Flag.” 





By VIscouNT DILLON. 
—g—____ 


II. 


“qi the suits of armour in the Tower, 
there are five which may with good 
reason be attributed to the indi- 
vidual possession and use of 
Henry VIII, not only by reason of their 
being so described in the earlier inventories, 
but also from their size and excellence of 
design and execution. Two of these, the 
engraved suit and the tonlet suit, we have 
already referred to ; of the other three, there 
are two for use on horseback, much re- 
sembling one another, and, so far as their 
pieces are concerned, pretty complete. They 
both have close helmets, with apertures for 
air and sight on each side of the visor, and in 
both suits we find the same limited amount 
of turning power in the upper arm. That is 
to say, the elbow and fore-arm can only be 
turned horizontally for about three inches in 
a circular direction. In these suits, this is 
governed by the movement of rivets in hori- 
zontal slots of that length, whereas in later 
suits, such as the engraved one, where one 
plate grips the other all round, the elbow and 
lower arm can be turned through the whole 
circle. These two suits were intended for 
war, but by the addition of extra pieces might 
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be used in the lists for jousting. One of them, 
2, appears formerly to have been washed with 
silver, and both have ornament in the shape 
of engraved margins to most of the pieces 
of which they are composed. No. ¢ has, 
in inventories subsequent to 1660, been 
described as a suit given by the King to his 
stout brother-in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk ; but there is no actual authority 
for this attribution, as we have nowhere come 
across any mention of the gift being made. 
Henry, we know, did in some cases give or 
lend suits to his friends for special occasions, 
as in the case of Sir Marcus Maior, to whom 
“one of the King’s harness complete fit for 
the King’s use” was delivered in 1535. In 
the previous year, also, a suit for Lord Lisle, 
who was going to fight, probably in some 
single combat, was selected by the King from 
among his suits at Greenwich. 

We may here mention that the nucleus of 
the present collection at the ‘Tower was formed 
by Henry VIII. at Greenwich, where it re- 
mained until the times of the Civil War, when 
it was removed to London. In Henry’s 
time the stores of artillery and arms at the 
Tower were very great, and there are nume- 
rous notices of distinguished visitors from 
abroad being taken to view the enormous 
reserve of force which the King had at his 
disposal, and close at hand for any sudden 
change of policy. 

After the confusion of the Civil War, the 
armour, which had been somewhat scattered, 
was collected into the Tower, and has since 
then remained there. Some of the suits no 
doubt never returned to the royal collection, 
and, indeed, we are told that the Lord Pro- 
tector retained a gilt suit for himself. 

To return to the personal suits of Henry 
VIII., the last one we will refer to is that 
which, for some unexplained reason, has been 
described as “rough from the hammer,” 
though it is as finished in workmanship, 
though not so rich in ornamentation, as the 
other suits. ‘This, No. 28, is a good example 
of the remark of James I. as to the double 
advantages of armour, for if it protects the 
wearer it certainly would prevent his doing 
much harm to anyone else. It is a suit for 
fighting in the lists on foot, and could only 
have been worn for a short period and under 
very special circumstances. When once in- 


side, the wearercould not raise hiselbows much 
higher than his waist, nor could he bring his 
hands within a foot of his own face. Walk- 
ing would be difficult, save at a very slow and 
restricted pace, and sitting down was im- 
possible. The whole body was completely 
covered, the arm defences being carried down 
inside the breast and back-plates, and the 
gauntlets and foot-coverings being so arranged 
by means of overlapping edges that, until the 
proper springs were pressed, they could not 
be pulled off by friend or foe. The whole 
suit, which weighs g2 lb. 13 0z., was com- 
posed of no less than 235 pieces of metal, 
and must have demanded the skill of a smith, 
an artist, and a tailor. The flexure of the 
different parts was effected by most ingenious 
arrangements of rivets, working in long slots, 
and the most that the wearer could do was, 
to hold in both hands a pole-axe, or stout 
estoc, with which, by laborious thrusts and 
blows, to disturb the arrangement of metal 
plates in which his similarly-clad opponent 
was encased. The heat must have been 
most oppressive, for the trellised visor was 
the only part of the suit through which even 
a penknife could be introduced. It is un- 
fortunate that we have no record either of 
the builder of this suit, or of its cost. The 
outside girth of the thickest part of the calf 
is but 18} inches, which would not encircle 
such legs as we see in the portraits of this 
monarch in his later years, even without 
allowing for the hose and lining which was 
usual. Altogether it is a very wonderful suit, 
and not the least remarkable portion of it is 
the articulated portion, which forms a double 
protection for the lower part of the back. 
The helmet is firmly enclasped by the gorget, 
which, again, is secured to the body-armour, 
so that ‘‘to accomplish the knight” would 
have been a long affair, and the disarma- 
ment could hardly be effected in less than 
many minutes. Near to this suit we see one 
of later date, which, from its ornate repoussée 
work and russetting and gilding, forms a very 
strong contrast to the suit just described. 
On account of its dark appearance, this later 
suit was for many years described as that worn 
by the Black Prince, but as another suit was 
shown as that of William the Conqueror, and 
along musket as also belonging to the Nor- 
man, the public were content to accept the 
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attribution without thinking of the effigy in 
Canterbury Cathedral. This suit, however, 
though in some respects resembling the 
famous Lion suit at Paris, bears in itself a 
sure sign of the decadence of the armourer’s 
art, for the helmet is of two pieces brazed 
together, instead of being forged from one 
piece of metal. Other coloured suits will 
also be seen in the collection, namely those 
of horsemen of the Great Rebellion date, 
though from Clarendon’s expression, “ their 
bright shells,” it would seem that Hazlerig’s 
lobsters wore white armour. Of white armour 
of that time, there are many suits at the 
Tower, but most of them are in a war-worn 
condition, if their battered state is not owing 
to outings on November 9. 

The helmets in the collection are nume- 
rous, and include specimens of those thir- 
teenth century helms so opportunely supplied 
by a famous Bond Street antiquary (?) of 
former days, to whose enterprise the collec- 
tion is indebted for the brilliant but false suit 
worn by the Marquess of Waterford at the 
Eglinton Tournament. Anyone examining 
some of these nineteenth century reproduc- 
tions of the medizval helms will, with little 
trouble, see for themselves how many ways 
there are of zof understanding the reasonable- 
ness of genuine armour. Electrotypes of 
richly-embossed casques may serve as models 
of what were worn by the rich and noble of 
former days, but should be shown only as 
models. The tin headpiece worn by Prince 
Louis Napoleon at Eglinton would be better 
placed in a collection of personal relics some 
distance from the Tower, but, at all events, 
it shows how much the theatrical armourer’s 
art has improved since 1839. A row of stout 
headpieces, often described as miners’ helmets, 
and weighing from to Ib. to 12 lb. each, are 
in reality sappers’ helmets, and their employ- 
ment by those soldiers as late as the year 
1848 is proved by one of Raffet’s sketches of 
a single sap at the siege of Rome in that year. 
Some idea of the modern appreciation of 
really fine examples of fifteenth century 
armour may be formed by the inspection of 
the archer’s salade, with its lining, purchased 
last year, at Baron de Cosson’s sale, for 100 
guineas. In spears, boar spears, bills, halberds, 
partisans and other staff weapons, the Tower 
collection is well supplied, and the huge but 


light weight tilting-lance of Brandon, though 
till a few years ago placed with the mounted 
figure styled James I., has a pedigree which 
takes it back at least to Hentzner’s visit in 
1598. Of swords the Tower has but a 
meagre collection, and few good examples, 
an exception, however, being the magnificent 
Cinquedea, or as it is miscalled, Anelace, 
with richly-engraved blade. If the Tower 
does not possess swords attributed to our 
kings, like the numerous ones at Madrid, it 
does, however, possess three fire-arms of 
great interest, not only from their association 
with sovereigns, but also from other circum- 
stances. These are two guns which un- 
doubtedly belonged to Henry VIII, and 
another which was the property of Charles I. 
when prince. 

Of Henry’s guns, one has unfortunately 
lost its lock, but the other is perfect, and in 
both is seen a system of breech-loading very 
similar to the Snider of thirty years ago. The 
smaller and complete weapon is a remarkably 
well-finished arm, and according to the late 
Mr. Latham evidences a great perfection in 
gun-boring early in the sixteenth century. 
Both these weapons are unmistakably referred 
to in the inventory of King Henry’s effects in 
1547. The light, smooth-bore gun which 
belonged to Prince Charles is interesting as 
being the earliest example met with (1614) of 
the employment of a flint-lock. Portions of 
the lock are wanting, but enough remains to 
show the earliest form of the system which 
succeeded the wheel-lock, and lasted into our 
days. Not less interesting are the pistol 
shields which also figure in the inventory of 
1547, and a very remarkable feature about 
them is that the pistols in them are the only 
examples extant of matchlock pistols. It was 
not until the invention of the wheel-lock, 
early in the sixteenth century, that the pistol 
was practicable, but with the invention of the 
lock came the weapon. There are many rich 
and curious firearms in the collection, includ- 
ing the matchlock muskets which lingered on 
in use into William III.’s reign, and the 
system seems to have had a last flicker when 
the match was combined with the flint in the 
Vauban lock. ‘This last was supposed to be 
a French invention, but a detached gun-lock 
in the collection marked with James II.’s 
cipher shows that the earlier form was an 
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English idea. The inventions of gunsmiths 
seem to be endless, and the curious in such 
matters will find much to make them wonder, 
and perhaps smile, in some of the cases on 
the lower floor. 

Of crossbows there are several specimens, 
but the use of these ‘objects as weapons of 
war goes so far back, that we cannot hope to 
find many examples which have escaped the 
ravages of time and rust. As _ sporting 
weapons we may, however, observe some 
good specimens ; and one point alone makes 
the crossbow an object of great interest. It 
was the earliest weapon for the use of which 
a lock was employed, and though the 
mechanism underwent many changes and 
improvements, certain first principles re- 
mained with great persistence. That it ever 
stood up as a weapon against the longbow, 
when the comparative speed of discharge of 
the two arms is critically considered, is in- 
deed a surprising fact, and the contrast in 
effect between the gun and the bow, at all 
events as late as the seventeenth century, was 
slight, compared with that between the cross- 
bow and the English arm. Of this latter we 
have two interesting specimens recovered in 
1845 from the wreck of the A7ary Rose, which 
sank near Spithead in 1535, when in action 
with the French fleet. ‘These bows are, how- 
ever, like the greater part in use in England 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of 
foreign wood, as we know that they were im- 
ported in large numbers from the Baltic and 
from the East, through the Venetian traders. 
The collection of Eastern arms and armour 
in the Tower is a rich and large one, but 
would take more space than can be here 
spared to describe even slightly, and the com- 
bined weapons and artillery must be treated 
of at another time. We must therefore con- 
clude with a few remarks on the subject of 
armour generally. 

As to the decay of the armourer’s art, and 
of what may be considered as a sort of im- 
morality in execution and design, we have 
many instances inthe Towercollection. Of the 
former, the construction of later headpieces 
in two portions which were welded, or brazed, 
or riveted together, instead of being made 
of one piece, is a good example, as seen when 
comparing the earlier helmets and the potts 
worn by the seventeenth century pikemen. 


Of the immorality, we see examples in the 
breast and back plates, as also the taces of 
the seventeenth century, where the appear- 
ance of several lames, or strips of metal, to 
give flexibility and comfort, as originally 
designed, has been produced by large single 
plates, with lines marked on them to simulate 
the splinted construction. In some breasts 
and backs we find the real articulation com- 
bined with the sham, and in other cases there 
is no attempt at giving anything but the 
appearance. In the seventeenth century, if 
not earlier, we find contiguous pieces of 
metal of different substance, and this was 
done designedly, sometimes to reduce the 
weight in parts less exposed to blows, as we 
learn from the writings of Sir Thomas Smith, 
Markham, and others. All these were but 
gradual steps toward the abandonment of 
armour, which many things show us was, 
perhaps, earlier in our country than else- 
where. The death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
owing to his not wearing cuissards, was 
pointed out and enlarged on by writers of the 
old school, but without much result. When 
we consider that the manufacture of armour 
in England was a late introduction, owing to 
the inferior nature of English metal, and the 
absence of that technical acquaintance with 
iron-working in early days, which has so in- 
fluenced English greatness in later times, it 
is not to be wondered at that we should have 
been less attached than other nations to the 
wearing of armour, and should have sooner 
left it off. 

The expression “a suit of armour” con- 
veys to many persons a very inadequate idea 
of the complex arrangement which really con- 
stituted the metal envelope in which the 
medizval knight was encased, when fully 
armed. Of course, the ordinary soldier wore 
but little iron, even in the most flourishing 
days of the armour period. The necessity 
for rapid movement, or, indeed, for any 
marching or fighting, no less than the cost of 
such defence, compelled this. It was only 
the well-to-do knight or noble who, mounted 
on a powerful horse and with a full purse, 
could indulge in the luxury of the compara- 
tive safety afforded by armour, and even he, 
when fighting, wore less armour and that of 
lighter material than when in times of peace 
he engaged in the lists or in champ clos with 
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some other warrior, either in a friendly set-to 
or in a serious duel. It may be interesting, 
then, to note the number of distinct pieces 
of metal, each of which had to be specially 
designed, wrought and fitted to its neighbour, 
which went to make up some of the more 
perfect or remarkable suits in the Tower. 
The engraved suit of Henry VIII. without the 
gauntlets (which have been lost), consists of 
75 pieces. Nos. 4 and 5 suits, also belong- 
ing to Henry VIII., are of 152 and 203 
pieces respectively, while the wonderful suit 
No. 28 is made up of no less than 235 dis- 
tinct pieces of metal. The Leicester suit, 
with its extra pieces for the tilt-yard, has 192, 
and the gilt suit of Charles I., which is, per- 
haps, the latest complete suit in the collec- 
tion, is composed of 127 pieces. In these 
numbers are not included the rivets, washers, 
springs, studs and other details which had to 
be used. It will thus be seen that “a suit 
of armour” was not an affair to be got lightly 
or cheaply, and when ornamentation in the 
shape of engraving, embossing, gilding, etc., 
was added, in many instances the coat was 
worth more than the man, and a pretty addi- 
tion was made to the personal ransom. 
Many a man would think, if he did not say, 
in Shakespeare’s words: “ Thou art a goodly 
mark. . . . I like thy armour well ; I'll frush 
it and unlock the rivets all, but I’ll be master 
of it. . . . I'll hunt thee for thy hide.” 


Se 


Mn Roads and Boundaties, 
By J. R. Boy.e, F.S.A. 
— oe 
Part I. (continued)—Roabs. 


E now come to the consideration of 
roads which have been formed 
since the Norman Conquest. If 
a road does not correspond with 

the data which have already been described, 

it is of post-Conquest date. If it leads to 

a settlement which is known to have been 

formed since the Norman Conquest, and 

not simply through such a settlement, the 
road is again clearly of post-Conquest date. 

But we need a closer approximation to the 

date of a road than to know that it has been 





constructed between the eleventh century 
and the nineteenth. There are certain 
criteria which will enable us, in the first 
place, to divide this long period into two 
shorter ones. Before the middle of the 
fifteenth century the open-field system was 
in full operation in England, and the country 
was not cut up by hedgerows and fences of 
various descriptions as we see it to-day. 
From the middle of the fifteenth century, 
however, the ancient arable lands were en- 
closed, and, in by far the greater number of 
cases, laid down as pasture. But the evi- 
dences of earlier arable cultivation were not 
destroyed by this process, and to this day, in 
almost every rural township, we see hundreds 
of acres presenting a surface which is de- 
scribed sometimes as “ridge and furrow,” 
sometimes simply as “lands,” and sometimes 
as “balks.” These strips constituted the 
open arable fields of the township, held and 
cultivated in the manner which has been so 
admirably described by Mr. Seebohm. It 
was the passion for sheep-farming which pro- 
duced the earliest break-up of this ancient 
system. The process of enclosure com- 
menced about A.D. 1450, and was carried on 
for about three centuries, or rather more. 
Indeed, two or three unenclosed townships 
still remain to justify the statement that the 
process has not even yet been completed. 
But in studying the roads of a district, it is 
important to ascertain when the arable lands 
of that district were first enclosed. This, 
however, is not always an easy task. Mr. 
Ashley, in the second part of his Jrtroduction 
to English Economic History and Theory, 
gives a very valuable map of England, show- 
ing the “probable extent” of the enclosures 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On 
this map, whilst the counties of Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertford, Kent, Worcester, and War- 
wick, are represented as “wholly or mainly 
enclosed,” those of York and Lincoln, as 
well as many others, are marked as districts 
in which the ancient open-field system had 
been “scarcely disturbed.” But we require 
much more minute information than this 
map affords. If we had a map of each 
county, indicating similar distinctions for 
every township therein, we should have 
achieved a great gain. One of the subjects 
to which, in the future, topographical writers 
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must devote increased attention, is that of 
the period at which the arable lands in the 
parishes or districts with which they deal 
were enclosed. The evidences for such in- 
quiries are neither scarce nor difficult of 
access. Manor court rolls, and especially 
old land charters and conveyances, are of 
the greatest possible value in such investiga- 
tions. Of the latter thousands of tons exist 
in the offices of old-established firms of 
solicitors, whilst vast quantities are constantly 
being destroyed because they are no longer 
needed as evidence of title. The enclosure 
returns which have been printed by Mr. 
Leadam in the Zvansactions of the Royal 
Historical Society are, taken alone, wholly 
misleading. Had Mr. Ashley’s map been 
based upon careful local inquiry, East York- 
shire, at least, would have been marked as a 
district of ‘‘ sporadic enclosures.” 

The roads which, in any district, have 
been formed since the period of its enclosure, 
may be readily distinguished by the fact that 
they intersect both the hedgerows and the 
strips, and it is sufficient, in determining the 
date of a road, to find that, in any part of 
its course, it has actually made such inter- 
section. Take, for instance, the road from 
Hull to Beverley, the road from Hull to 
Anlaby, or the road from Hull to Bilton. 
In not one of these cases does the line of a 
single hedgerow on one side of the road 
coincide with the line of a hedgerow on the 
other side. This fact leads to the perfectly 
sound inference that these roads were formed 
before the period of hedgerow - enclosure. 
But this does not exhaust the evidence 
pointing to the same conclusion. Take the 
road to Beverley. At a distance of about 
two miles from the Market Place at Hull, 
we reach the ancient hamlet of Newland, 
now a residential suburb. In recent years 
much has been done to obliterate the features 
which formerly characterized this neighbour- 
hood, but the six-inch Ordnance Map of 
1853 preserves a record of those features. 
At that time the land on both sides of the 
road, where it traverses the territory of New- 
land, was divided into fields, which, from 
their shape, it is quite certain lay in “ridge 
and furrow.” But whilst the strips on the 
west side of the road lay at right angles to 
it, those on the east side were parallel with 





it. All these lands were known as Newland 
Fields, and constituted two of the three fields 
which, before the period of enclosure, were 
cultivated on the three-field system. But 
the different direction of the strips shows 
that the road: had either been formed before 
this land was thus laid out, or, what is far 
more probable, during the period when these 
fields were in cultivation on the ancient 
system, the road having been, in the latter 
case, constructed along the line which had 
previously divided the two fields. About 
two and a half miles nearer Beverley is 
another hamlet—that of Dunswell. Here, 
again, we find a group of strips. A curious 
bend in the direction of the road has evi- 
dently been made for the purpose of avoiding 
interference with these Dunswell strips, and 
is itself evidence that the road was formed 
whilst the open-field system was still in 
vogue, and therefore prior to the period of 
enclosure. Now, as the town of Hull sprang 
into existence after the Norman Conquest, it 
is clear that the period of the Hull and 
Beverley road must be fixed between the 
date of that event and the time when the 
arable lands at Newland and Dunswell were 
enclosed. The lands of Newland were en- 
closed at least as early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It follows, therefore, that 
the Hull and Beverley road belongs to our 
fifth or Medizeval period. The same remarks 
apply to the Hull and Anlaby and Hull and 
Bilton roads. 

Let us now note the features of two 
modern roads—the road from Hull to 
Hedon, and the road from Hull to Ferriby. 
The former road, for a distance of about 
three miles, traverses the township of Mar- 
fleet, and in this space no fewer than thirteen 
hedgerows, on opposite sides of the road, 
coincide perfectly, showing that the fields to 
which they belong have been intersected by 
the formation of the road, which must there- 
fore be of a date which is later than the 
period of their enclosure. The Hessle and 
Ferriby road crosses the township of Swan- 
land. Here, for a distance of about a mile 
and a half, we find not only hedgerows co- 
inciding on opposite sides of the road, but 
strips of ridge and furrow coincide also. 
The road has been constructed across the 
town-fields of Swanland, and must therefore 
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have been formed at a period subsequent to 
that of enclosure, and to the cessation of the 
ancient open-field system in that district. 

I have divided the period extending from 
the time of enclosure to the present time 
into two periods, the division between which 
I have fixed at about the middle of last 
century. When the period of arable land 
enclosure ended, the period of pasture land 
enclosure commenced. It is always easy to 
learn, from the indispensable Act of Parlia- 
ment, the date at which the pasture lands of 








a township were enclosed ; and when a road 
crosses such lands and intersects their hedge- 
rows, it is, of course, later in date than the 
time of their enclosure, and belongs to our 
seventh period. For every important road, 
formed within the same period, an Act of 
Parliament has been obtained. Such Acts 
serve to fix the dates of many modern roads. 
Roads, however, which have been formed 
since the great period of enclosure, and 
before the time when pasture lands were 
enclosed, belong to our sixth period. 
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Ennis Abbey. 


By D. C. PARKINSON. 
ep 
TANDING in the midst of the old- 
4; world town of Ennis, the capital of 
“historic Clare,” may be seen the 
ruined remains of one of Ireland’s 
once celebrated seats of learning —the old 
Franciscan Abbey founded in 1240 by 





Donough Carbreach O’Brien, King of 
Thomond. 

Here in bygone days, from all parts of the 
kingdom, students flocked to receive the far- 
famed learning and wisdom of the monks of 
“Tnnish.” Not seldom as many as nine 
hundred were gathered within the gray lime- 
stone walls, where to-day the grass grows on 
forgotten graves. 

Until Jast year the beautiful old pile was 
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left to ruin and decay, brambles and nettles 
ran riot over broken columns and crumbling 
arches, and a wilderness of wanton ivy hid 
the beautiful tracery of the gothic windows. 
The cemetery surrounding and within the 
walls was so neglected as to be a source of 
danger to life. Here for nearly eight hundred 
years the dead had been laid, graves were 
piled on graves. In many places skulls and 
bones were to be seen among the rank nettles 
where they had been thrown from the over- 
crowded sepulchres to make room for new 
occupants. 

In 1892 the Board of Works purchased 
the site ; since then, under the supervision of 
their architect, a wonderful change has taken 
place: the graveyard has been levelled and 
set in order, the carved stones belonging to 
the abbey which had been appropriated and 
used as headstones have been as far as 
possible restored to their proper places ; the 
brambles and nettles have disappeared, and 
the overgrowth of ivy has been cut away, 
letting the beauty of the structure once more 
be seen, 

In 1800 the part of the nave south of the 
tower was roofed in and used as a church 
until 1871, when the present church was 
built. The abbey church was then closed 
and allowed to fall into ruin. Early in the 
century the tower was injured by lightning, 
when it was repaired, and four stone 
pinnacles were added, which still stand. 
‘lhe tower was at the same time plastered 
over, which gives it a modern look from out- 
side ; though within, the narrow spiral stair- 
case in the thickness of the wall and the 
small openings for light testify to the more 
warlike age in which it was built. 

During the work of demolishing the 
modern church, several interesting discoveries 
were made. In the base of the tower, built 
into the wall, was a curiously carved stone 
representing St. Francis of Assisi. This had 
been covered by the wooden panelling which 
lined the walls of the church. On the south 
wall was found an arched doorway leading 
into the transept ; set midway in the arch 
was a finely carved stone, representing the 
upper part of the body of Christ, with crossed 
and bound hands. Surrounding the figure 
were emblems of the crucifixion, the ladder, 
spears, hammer, nails and sponge. ‘This 


stone is in a wonderful state of preservation, 
the cutting being apparently as clear as when 
it left the artist’s hands. The modern wall 
and window which formed the east end of 
the church, and stood in the base of the 
tower, have been removed, leaving merely 
the stone framework and arch which sup- 
ports it. Through this is seen the beauti- 
fully proportioned east window of the 
abbey. 
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Joining the walls of the abbey on the 
north are the remains of a castle, at least two 
centuries older than the abbey itself. The 
vaulted archway in the accompanying sketch 
is part of this. A doorway from the chancel 
opens into it; above is an unroofed room to 
which a stone stairway leads. 

When clearing away the rubbish in this 
archway, the workmen came on a small door ; 
from it a narrow passage in the thickness of 
the wall led down by five or six steps into a 
small room some 14 feet in height with two 
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built-up windows and the remains of a fire- 
place. In the room some old irons were 
found, and fixed in the wall was a horse-shoe 
of large size, to which was attached an end 
of knotted rope. 

When removing the flooring of the church 
the workers found a quantity of skulls and 









Franciscan Order. Another prince was also 
buried there in the garb of the Franciscans 
in 1343, Murtagh, son of the reigning king. 
With him was buried, also in the Franciscan 
habit, Malone Dall Macnamara, who built 
a portion of the church. 

Other royal interments also took place 
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bones, which had evidently lain for centuries 
undisturbed. Some of the skulls were of 
remarkable thickness. A skeleton was also 
discovered with fragments of vestments cling- 
ing to it. This may possibly be that of the 
royal prince, Dermot O’Brien of Thomond, 
who was buried there in the habit of the 
VOL, XXIX. 


within the abbey walls. To the right of the 
altar in the chancel lies the Torlough O’Brien 
who in 1313 enlarged and improved the 
abbey, presenting it with rich gifts of “ holy 
crosses, gilt books, cowls, and all requisite 
furniture.” With him was laid to rest in the 
same year his chieftain, Curoeda More 
P 
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Macnamara. In 1358 another royal Torlough 
O’Brien was interred, and in 1364 Dermot 
O’Brien, who died in Ardnahan, was buried 
there. In 1378 he was followed by the 
King, Mahon Moin Moy O’Brien. Of 
these royal interments there are unfortunately 
but few remains, the tombs having been 
grievously mutilated during the troublous 
times through which the abbey passed. 

A beautifully carved tomb of seventeenth- 
century work belonging to the Creagh family 
stands over the place where the royal 
Torlough lies. In the lower part of it are 
some wonderfully carved stone panels repre- 
senting, in bold relief, scenes in the life of 
our Lord. The carvings are still very per- 
fect, except in some places where the faces 
have been maliciously mutilated. One 
scene representing the scourging is especially 
curious ; above are the twelve apostles with 
our Saviour in the midst ; the expressions on 
some of the faces are wonderfully life-like. 
It is thought that these panels belong to the 
royal tombs, as they are obviously of far 
earlier date than the monument in which 
they are at present fixed. Facing this tomb 
on the opposite side of the chancel is a 
beautifully carved stone altar. 

One of the workmen engaged in the repairs 
of the abbey tells a story of an incident his 
grandfather saw, when the bridge which spans 
the river, just outside the abbey walls, was 
being built. 

A diver who went down to lay the founda- 
tion-stone came on a curious square brass 
box ; he brought it to the surface, but no one 
could be found who would venture to open 
it. At last a man was sent for who bore 
(seemingly with little reason) a great reputa- 
tion for wisdom. This wiseacre, when he 
saw the relic, said: “That belongs neither to 
you nor to me, nor to any man. That 
belongs to God; put it back where you 
found it.” This the diver promptly did, and 
laid the foundation-stone of the bridge over 
the unopened box, which probably contained 
the sacred vessels of the abbey, committed 
for safety to the silent waters of the Fergus. 

A few miles away isa tiny lake ; in summer- 
time it dwindles to a mere bog-hole. Into 
this, when Cromwell’s men occupied Ennis, 
the bells of the abbey are said to have been 
flung, and there possibly they lie to-day. 


Motes on Archeology in 
jProvincial Museums. 
No. XXXV.—THE CAERLEON MUSEUM.* 
By JoHN WarpD, F.S.A. 


( Concluded.) 

tiie 
MIESIDES those pieces of tessellated 
| pavement described in last month’s 
issue of this Magazine, there are 
~ several others in the museum, the 
finest being a large portion that belonged 
to a room 14 feet by 11 feet, found in the 
churchyard in 1865. Although imperfect, 
the whole pattern can easily be traced out. 
The central device was an 8-foot square, 
containing a Cretan labyrinth, a gridiron-like 
arrangement of gray-black lines on a white 
ground. Around this device was a border of 
elegant scroll-work, 18 inches wide on two 
sides, and 3 feet on the remaining sides. 
Here, again, the pattern is gray-black on a 
white ground. The graceful coils spring 
from two vases (one in the centre of each 
broad portion of the border), which in their 
course throw out short stalks, each terminat- 
ing in a cordate leaf. These vases are en- 
livened by the introduction of bright red, 
and thus contrast with the cold tones of the 
rest of the pavement. The labyrinth was 
arranged in four squares, the paths (that is, 
the spaces of white ground between the dark 
lines) of all of which have to be traversed in 
succession before the centre could be reached. 
Tessellated pavements with these patterns 
are very scarce, and probably this is the only 
one known to exist in Great Britain. Al- 


* Through an oversight, the accompanying section 
of the stone carved with Medusa’s head was not asso- 
ciated with the illustration on page 167 in the last 
number. The gentleman referred to on that page as 


suggesting that the stone was used as a sort of vessel, 
tells me that it was Mr. Alma-Tadema, the well- 
known painter, who first called his attention to this as 
its original use. 
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though no one would think of doubting that 
it is in safe and careful hands, its present situa- 
tion in the basement of the museum is unfor- 
tunate, as the light is so bad that it cannot 
be inspected with any degree of comfort. 

From these larger objects in the museum 
we now pass to the smaller ones, beginning 
with the fictile collection. The specimens of 
Samian ware are very numerous and fine ; 
but other kinds of Roman pottery are not so 
well represented as one would have expected. 
These objects do not need describing, as nearly 
all of them closely resemble those which may 
be seen in any other museum which contains 
this class of antiquities. A few of the speci- 
mens bear potters’ marks. The following are 
taken from /sca Silurum : 


(On Samian Ware.) 
A.L.B.ILN.LM. 
PAVLLI : M 
OFCOTTO 
OFIVL** 
OVIRILI 
MERCATO 


(On other kinds of Ware.) 
GATTIVS * MANSINVS 
SABINVS 
FORTIS 
MAEMRVS 
ALBIVI 
DOMS 


These are on fragments that belonged to 
vessels of various kinds. There are, how- 
ever, many inscriptions on fictile objects of a 
heavier nature, as tiles and bricks, and nearly 
all of them consist of the name of the legion 
which was so long stationed here. The most 
usual form is LEG. 11. AVG. This, in many 
cases is compressed into LEGIIAVG. In other 
cases the letters and the whole word are 
backwards, due to carelessness, the person 
who cut the stamp forgetting to reverse the 
inscription. Another example _ illustrates 
partial neglect on the part of the cutter: in 
his determination to have the word as a whole 
come out the right way about, he forgot to 
reverse the individual letters on his stamp ! 
Of course no Roman collection would be 
popularly esteemed perfect, unless it contained 
a few adventitious impressions of animals’ or 
human feet. Judged from this standpoint, 
the Caerleon collection is not “up to much,” 


for the only specimen I know of isa tile with 
the impression of a sandal copiously set with 
round-headed nails. A large tile tells its 
own story. While yet in the wet condition, 
some Romano-Briton came wandering round. 
He was given to scribbling—presumably his 
own name. The smooth surface of the clay 
tempting him, he must needs take some 
blunt-pointed object and write in a cursive 
hand, “ Bellicianus” four times upon it. 

The most interesting objects of coarse clay 
are several antefixa. They are somewhat 
triangular in front, vary from 6 inches to 
8 inches in height, and are, with one excep- 
tion, decorated with a face in relief, the ex- 
ception being a man riding on two dolphins. 
The manner in which these were placed 
along the lower edge of a roof—forming a 
sort of ornamental parapet—is very plain. 
The ordinary form of tiling of a Roman roof 
had this section : 


o™ am oN \ 
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that is, it consisted of large flat tiles with 
upturned edges, and these edges were covered 
with narrower semicircular ones, so that the 
whole roof presented a series of parallel half- 
round ridges, with intervening flat spaces. 


The antefixa were placed over the exposed 
ends of the semicircular tiles at the eaves ; 
and a glance at the above diagram, which 
also represents the appearance of this edge of 
the roof, will give an idea how very much the 
artistic effect would be enhanced by their 
use. 

Several of the glass objects of this period 
in the museum are very good. ‘These con- 
sist of several bottles, lachrymatories, frag- 
ments of bowls, beads, and pieces of white 
and green window-glass. ‘he more important 
of these, a lachrymatory, a round and a square 
bottle, and a large portion of a “pillared” 
bowl, were found in connection with several 
Roman interments broken into during the 
excavation of a railway-cutting in the vicinity. 
Of the few enamels shown, the finest is a 
large circular stud or fibula, nearly 2 inches 
in diameter. The enamel is contained within 
four concentric lines of metal projecting from 
the bronze back. The spaces between these 
rings are filled with very fine and beautiful 
patterns not separated by metal partitions, 
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The outer circle is blue, relieved by delicate 
stalked spirals of white. ‘The next has white 
squares on a bright red ground, each square 
with a blue cross. The inner circle is blue, 
with star-like flowers of white and red. The 
large central space is checky, white and blue, 
the blue dotted with minute lines of white. 
These squares are separated by red lines; 
and the white ones are decorated with blue 
intersecting lines or crosses, precisely like the 
squares of the middle circle. ‘This beautiful 
specimen of ancient enamel-work is said to 
have been found at Usk. 

The museum possesses a considerable 
number of fibulz and brooches, but most are 
of the ordinary types seen in every Roman 
collection. A few, however, are rather ex- 
ceptional. One, a flat oblong silver brooch, 
nearly 3 inches long, has a pierced pattern 
forming a sort of panel. The zigzag lines 
leave embattled openings, which put one in 
mind of late Celtic decoration. A small oval 
brooch is ornamented with a wry-mouthed 
face, and has in its circumference four circular 
appendages, each with remains of blue enamel. 
Another brooch takes the form of a snake, 
with its tail in its mouth, arranged, not as a 
circle, but an oblong. 

To attempt to describe the numerous 
objects of bronze would too much lengthen 
this article. Let it suffice to state that they 
include pins, tweezers, and other toilet ap- 
pliances, chains, harness-mountings, buckles, 
heads of studs, shears, styli, pliers, handles, 
keys, and the odds and ends of all shapes 
and sizes which have been used, decoratively 
and otherwise, for boxes, coffers, etc. Among 
the more conspicuous of these are a cylin- 
drical bell, about 3 inches high; a tap, so 
modern in appearance that it would not look 
eccentric in a beer-barrel of to-day ; and a foot- 
rule. The last is particularly interesting, as 
probably it is the only known specimen 
in this country. It is 11°604 English inches 
long, that is, a Roman foot. It closes up to 
half its length by one hinge. On the back of 
one limb there is a stay, which turns ona 
pivot, and has two notches on the edge. 
These notches receive two studs on the 
opposite limb of the rule when it is opened, 
and thereby prevent it closing when in use. 

Several engraved stones and other intaglios 
have been found in the district, of which the 


originals, or facsimiles of them, are now in the 
museum. A cornelian in a ring of debased 
silver exhibits Mars with a helmet in his 
hand. A wax impression of another debased 
silver ring found in Caerleon represents 
Venus Victrix. Hercules strangling the 
Nemean lion is the subject of an electrotype 
of a pretty little engraved stone from the 
same place, and a dolphin is the subject of 
another Caerleon stone. But the most ex- 
quisite is a small cameo showing Omphale 
covered with the skin of the Nemzan lion. A 
writer in the Journal of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Society considered it to be a portrait 
of Marcia, the wife of Commodus, who him- 
self loved to be represented as Hercules. 

The fewiron objects of the Roman periodare 
of very ordinary forms —knives, nails, hooks, 
and so forth; one, however, requires a separate 
notice. It is a socket for the pivot of a door. 
It is not unlike a great starfish, the socket 
being the mouth of the creature. But there 
is this difference : the rays (of which there are 
six, each about g inches long) are of an equal 
width throughout. The ends of these bars 
are turned down at aright angle, so as to allow 
of the whole object being firmly fixed to the 
masonry. In the account of the Cardiff 
Museum about two years ago, a mention was 
made of a millstone in that museum which 
served a similar purpose at the villa of 
Llantwit Major. 

The bone objects are by no means re- 
markable. Among them may be noticed 
pins, a needle or two, sundry discs, part of a 
knife-handle, and a very slender spoon with 
a flattened bowl. There is one of those 
corkscrew-handle-like objects which have 
been occasionally turned up on Romano- 
British sites. One was found in the Victoria 
Cave, Settle; another in that of Heathery Burn, 
co. Durham ; and the writer himself obtained 
several small ones from the site of a dwelling 
at Harborough Rocks, Derbyshire. In every 
case, these objects taper towards the ends, 
and are perforated through the middle with 
an elongated slot-like hole, Their use is 
uncertain, but it is most probable they were 
dress-fasteners. The present specimen is 
about 4 inches long, and is decorated with 
small incised circles and straight lines ar- 
ranged in chevrons and parallels. Two ex- 
tremely beautiful ivory carvings—still beautiful 
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in spite of the ravages of time—rank among 
the finest things in the museum. They were 
found near the villa on the Castle grounds 
described above. They are each about 
4 inches long, and are illustrated full size in 
Isca Stlurum, The one represents a female 
with graceful flowing drapery placing a basket 
of fruit on the head of a child ; the other is 
a tragic mask. Both have holes, by which 
they were obviously fastened to something. 

A cabinet with glass-covered drawers con- 
tains a fine collection of coins, mostly Roman. 
All of these, or nearly all, came from Caer- 
leon and its district. Among them are such 
rarities as a silver Carausius, with the Em- 
peror on horseback, and a third bronze of 
the same with a figure of Venus Victrix— a 
new type not previously published. Else- 
where in the museum is a hoard of coins 
found in a black-ware pot at Wentwood Mill, 
in the neighbourhood. It consists of about 
1,300 coins, unfortunately mostly cemented 
together by the action of water ; but such as 
have been examined ranged from Gallienus 
to Carausius. Some of the latter mintage of 
this hoard are also rarities. 

The Roman remains which have not a 
local origin are not of sufficient importance 
to need describing, except a small series of 
fragments of glass, beads, and polished stones 
collected in Rome some years ago. Many 
of the pieces of glass which are diapered 
with fine patterns are suggestive of coralline 
marble and minute encaustic tile pavements, 
and are charming examples of Roman ex- 
pertness. All these non-local Roman ob- 
jects are rightly treated as an illustrative or 
comparative series. 

I will not detain the reader long with the 
non-Roman exhibits. They are very much 
intermixed with the Romano-British collec- 
tion, thereby tending to impair rather than 
to improve it. They should most certainly 
be kept sharply separate. Among the oldest 
of these are several indifferent Egyptian 
objects, and about a dozen specimens of 
ancient Greek pottery. Probably of equal 
or even greater antiquity is a fairly repre- 
sentative series of prehistoric British flint 
implements, collected in the neighbourhood 
of Bridlington. Several are described as 
Paleolithic ; but it is much more probable 
that they all relate to the Neolithic and 


Bronze ages. A few indifferent flint and 
bronze implements were obtained from a 
barrow at Penhow in 1860, and others, with 
bones, from one at Port Skewitt. Of the 
latter, a plan and a section are shown. It 
was a typical chambered and galleried barrow. 
It is interesting to note that several frag- 
ments of Roman pottery (one a piece of 
Samian ware) were obtained from it, but, un- 
fortunately, the conditions under which they 
were found are not stated. 

Of a later period are two looped socketed 
bronze axe-heads, one from St. Fagan’s, near 
Cardiff, and the other from St. Julian’s 
Wood, near Caerleon. Both are ornamented 
by the very usual device of the three raised 
lines. [Query: Can these be decorative 
only? Why the constant recurrence of three? 
May they not be symbolic?] A specimen of 
the less common palstave form is also shown. 
It is from Raglan, in this county. 

To a still later date must be attributed 
three pre-Norman carved stones. The larger 
of these is part of the head of a cross, and 
was found at Bulmore. So far as can be 
judged from this fragment, the cross was of 
the ordinary Irish type, outlined with a bold 
bead ; and the whole of the intervening front 
surface was filled with interlaced ribbon 
work, except at the intersection of the limbs, 
where was a circle containing what would be 
described heraldically as a cross-potent. The 
other two are less determinate as to their 
original form. 

We now come to the medizval and old- 
fashioned objects. There is a very interesting 
collection of iron arrow, bolt, and spear heads. 
Two of the bolt-heads are forked, similar to 
those described in the article on the Salis- 
bury and South Wilts Museum last year. 
They came from Machen Place, an old 
Monmouthshire house. Four panels of early 
sixteenth-century oak came from an old house 
in Caerleon. Each has the upper half of a 
human figure—two men and two women— 
carved in low relief, and surmounted with a 
decorated arch. Their dress is obviously of 
the time of Henry VIII., and the workman- 
ship appears to be Flemish. 

The museum contains many fragments of 
medizval carved stones, many of which retain 
their ancient colourings. The most important 
of these, and, indeed, one of the most inter- 
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esting objects in the museum, is a symbol of 
the Holy Trinity, in stone. It was first noticed 
and engraved in the Antiquarian Repertory 
of 1776, in which it was stated that a few 
years previous it was over the entrance 
gateway of the Bishop of Llandaff’s Palace 
at Mathern, near Chepstow. This stone 
is about 2 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 
wide. The symbol is displayed on a shield, 
and takes the usual form. In three circles— 
one at each angle of the shield—are the 


letters, pr, ffl, and $¥5° for Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. These are joined together by 
bands about three inches wide running along 
the margins of the shield, on which, midway 
between each circle, are repeated the words 
non est. A central circle, with dg (Deus) is 
joined to the above circle by similar bands, 
on each of which is the word est. The 
whole, of course, sets forth the Christian 
faith that “ the Father is God, and the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God,” and yet 
that the Father is not the Son, nor is the Son 
the Holy Ghost. The shield is surrounded 
by conventional clouds, and three angels are 
in the act of supporting it. Two other stones 
which accompanied this on the gateway fix 
the date as the seventh year of Henry V., 
A.D. 1419. 

In a special case to itself is the figure of a 
wooden rood-cross from Kemeys-Inferior 
Church. It seems to belong to the fourteenth 
century, but the outstretched arms are later. 
Of the smaller objects which come under the 
present head, two seals are of considerable 
interest. One is a cast of an original seal of 
the former mayors of Caerleon. The inscrip- 
tion is imperfect, portions of the seal being 
broken off, but this much can be made out : 
Kairlion : majoitus. In the centre is a 
three-towered castle on a field semé of fleur- 
de-lis. ‘The other, a copper matrix, has a very 
grotesque representation of a cock and a hare 
looking into a caldron. The inscription 
around it is in Lombardic letters— 


A puzzling series of letters truly, but which 
may be resolved into these words: HER IS 
NA MARE BOTE COK POT HARE, which Scotch- 
sounding words may be modernized into 


“ Here is no more but Cock, Pot, and Hare.” 
The late Mr, Albert Way had a seal evidently 
by the same artist, the legend of which ran: 
“ Her is no lass’ Ape, Vle, and Ass” (Here 
is no less than Ape, Owl, and Ass). There 
was evidently some hidden meaning behind 
these words. A choice earthenware “can- 
nette ”—a sort of elongated jug—from Somer- 
setshire, is apparently of seventeenth-century 
manufacture. Its body is of dark red clay; 
the surface has a thick layer of white slip ; 
the slip has been removed here and there to 
form patterns of the body-colour ; and the 
whole has been toned down by a rich yellowish 
glaze. The writer recently obtained many 
fragments of this variety of ware from some 
excavations in Cardiff. 

A letter which throws some light on the 
district at the commencement of the civil 
war of Charles I.’s reign is exhibited in one 
of the cases. It contains instructions from 
an active Parliamentarian gentleman in the 
neighbourhood to the commander of Chep- 
stow Castle. The ink is very much faded, 
and the damp air of the room is not likely to 
improve it. It should be placed between two 
sheets of glass bound together at the edges 
by bookbinder’s cloth. 

One would like to have lingered a little 
longer among these old-fashioned odds and 
ends, but already I have much exceeded my 
share of the valuable space of the Antiguary. 
I cannot, however, pass unnoticed a tomb- 
stone which, although of modern date and 
commonplace appearance, has great local 
interest, in that it is to the memory of the 
originator of an important, but at present 
sadly depressed, Welsh industry : 

Near this place 
is Inter’d y® Body of 
Eliz. y¢ Wife of Edw’ Allgood 
of this Parifh Deceafed 
Nov", y@ 4th, 1754, aged 66 years. 
Also the Body of 
Edw‘. Allgood, who firft 
Invented y® Pontypool Japap 
and also y® Art of Tinning Iron 
Sheets in England, Deceafed 
Jan. y® 9%, 1763, aged 82 years, 

There is no label attached to say what the 
above-mentioned parish was, and I have quite 
failed to obtain any biographical information 
respecting this worthy. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in 
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saying that the Caerleon Museum is one of 
the very best antiquarian museums west of 
the Severn, and that it will amply repay a 
visit from the student of Romano-British 
times and culture. But one cannot overlook 


the present inadequacy of means to develop 
its educational value and popularity. Two 
volumes of /sca Si/urum cut up to form 
descriptive labels (the cuttings covered with 
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it high praise, and committed our- 
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glass to preserve them indefinitely) would 
vastly improve the collection, and at very 
little expense. And if a few maps, plans, 
sections, and other diagrams were hung on 
the walls, the visitor would be enabled to 
intelligently study the exhibits in their local 
aspect, without previous study or having to 
bring with him maps and books. 


See” 


would form a stately and most attractive 
book when completed. ‘The great expecta- 
tions that were then formed have been more 


* Architecture op the Renaissance in England. 
Illustrated by a series of views and details from build- 
ings erected between 1560 and 1635, with historical 
and critical text by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. In two 
large folio vols., containing 145 plates and 180 illus- 
trations in the text. Half-bound in morocco. Price 
eight guineas net. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 
born. 
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NOTES ON ARCHAOLOGY IN PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 








esting objects in the museum, is a symbol of 
the Holy Trinity, in stone. It was first noticed 
and engraved in the Antiquarian Repertory 
of 1776, in which it was stated that a few 
years previous it was over the entrance 
gateway of the Bishop of Llandaff’s Palace 
at Mathern, near Chepstow. This stone 
is about 2 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 
wide. The symbol is displayed on a shield, 
and takes the usual form. In three circles— 
one at each angle of the shield—are the 
letters, pr, fil, and $'3> for Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. These are joined together by 
bands about three inches wide running along 
the margins of the shield, on which, midway 
between each circle, are repeated the words 
non est, A central circle, with ds (Deus) is 
joined to the above circle by similar bands, 
on each of which is the word est. The 
whole, of course, sets forth the Christian 
faith that “the Father is God, and the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God,” and yet 
that the Father is not the Son, nor is the Son 
the Holy Ghost. The shield is surrounded 
by conventional clouds, and three angels are 
in the act of supporting it. Two other stones 
which accompanied this én the gateway fix 
the date as the seventh year of Henry V., 
A.D. 1419. 

In a special case to itself is the figure of a 
wooden rood-cross from Kemeys-Inferior 
Church. It seems to belong to the fourteenth 
century, but the outstretched arms are later. 
Of the smaller objects which come under the 
present head, two seals are of considerable 
interest. One is a cast of an original seal of 
the former mayors of Caerleon. The inscrip- 
tion is imperfect, portions of the seal being 
broken off, but this much can be made out : 
Kairlion : majoitus. In the centre is a 
three-towered castle on a field semé of fleur- 
de-lis. ‘The other, a copper matrix, has a very 
grotesque representation of a cock and a hare 
looking into a caldron. The inscription 
around it is in Lombardic letters— 


RERISDPDAMAREBO- 
A puzzling series of letters truly, but which 
may be resolved into these words: HER IS 


NA MARE BOTE COK POT HARE, which Scotch- 
sounding words may be modernized into 








“ Here is no more but Cock, Pot, and Hare.” 
The late Mr, Albert Way had a seal evidently 
by the same artist, the legend of which ran: 
“Her is no lass’ Ape, Vle, and Ass” (Here 
is no less than Ape, Owl, and Ass). There 
was evidently some hidden meaning behind 
these words. A choice earthenware “can- 
nette ”—a sort of elongated jug—from Somer- 
setshire, is apparently of seventeenth-century 
manufacture. Its body is of dark red clay; 
the surface has a thick layer of white slip ; 
the slip has been removed here and there to 
form patterns of the body-colour ; and the 
whole has been toned down by a rich yellowish 
glaze. The writer recently obtained many 
fragments of this variety of ware from some 
excavations in Cardiff. 

A letter which throws some light on the 
district at the commencement of the civil 
war of Charles I.’s reign is exhibited in one 
of the cases. It contains instructions from 
an active Parliamentarian gentleman in the 
neighbourhood to the commander of Chep- 
stow Castle. The ink is very much faded, 
and the damp air of the room is not likely to 
improve it. It should be placed between two 
sheets of glass bound together at the edges 
by bookbinder’s cloth. 

One would like to have lingered a little 
longer among these old-fashioned odds and 
ends, but already I have much exceeded my 
share of the valuable space of the Antiguary. 
I cannot, however, pass unnoticed a tomb- 
stone which, although of modern date and 
commonplace appearance, has great local 
interest, in that it is to the memory of the 
originator of an important, but at present 
sadly depressed, Welsh industry : 


Near this place 
is Inter’d y® Body of 
Eliz. y® Wife of Edw’ Allgood 
of this Parifh Deceafed 
Nov". y® 4%, 1754, aged 66 years. 
Also the Body of 
Edw4. Allgood, who firft 
Invented y® Pontypool Japap 
and also y® Art of Tinning Iron 
Sheets in England, Deceafed 
Jan. y® 9%, 1763, aged 82 years, 

There is no label attached to say what the 
above-mentioned parish was, and I have quite 
failed to obtain any biographical information 
respecting this worthy. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in 
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saying that the Caerleon Museum is one of 
the very best antiquarian museums west of 
the Severn, and that it will amply repay a 
visit from the student of Romano-British 
times and culture. But one cannot overlook 
the present inadequacy of means to develop 
its educational value and popularity. Two 
volumes of /sca Si/urum cut up to form 
descriptive labels (the cuttings covered with 
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glass to preserve them indefinitely) would 
vastly improve the collection, and at very 
little expense. And if a few maps, plans, 
sections, and other diagrams were hung on 
the walls, the visitor would be enabled to 
intelligently study the exhibits in their local 
aspect, without previous study or having to 
bring with him maps and books. 


would form a stately and most attractive 
book when completed. ‘The great expecta- 
tions that were then formed have been more 


* Architecture op the Renaissance in England. 
Illustrated by a series of views and details from build- 
ings erected between 1560 and 1635, with historical 
and critical text by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. In two 
large folio vols., containing 145 plates and 180 illus- 
trations in the text. Half-bound in morocco. Price 
eight guineas net. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 
born. 
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than realized. Mr. Alfred Gotch, assisted 
by Mr. Talbot Brown, has shown rare in- 
dustry and a most catholic appreciation of 
the many architectural beauties, chiefly of a 
domestic character, that were scattered 
throughout England during the period 
selected. The buildings selected are typical 
examples from all over the country, ranging 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire in the north, 
to Cornwall and Kent in the south. The 
old works of Nash and Richardson have 
traversed a portion of the ground now 
covered by Mr. Gotch, but only a small 


well as some plans of buildings, and profiles 
of the principal mouldings. 

The great English buildings of this period, 
such as Kirby, Hatfield, Hardwick, Burghley, 
and Cobham, are nobly illustrated. Due 
attention is also given to the eccentricities 
and conceits of the day, such as the triangular 
lodge at Rushton, emblematic of the Trinity, 
or the still inhabited triangular castle of 
Longford, Wilts, the original design for 
which, by John Thorpe, is here reproduced. 

But the chief interest of this work will 
centre in the less-known and _less-famous~ 
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BARLBOROUGH HALL: PEDESTAL TO COLUMNS OF PORCH. 


portion ; whilst the faithfulness of the photo- 
graphic lens can be depended upon to save 
us from those romantic and fanciful em- 
bellishments with which Nash and others 
occasionally “improved” upon the designs 
as they really existed. The photographic 
plates, of the collotype process, reflect great 
credit on all concerned ; some of them form 
really beautiful pictures. In addition to 
these plates there are twenty-eight sheets of 
measured details, whilst the text is inter- 
spersed with about 180 small sketches of 
interesting features, such as_balustrades, 
dormer windows, corbels, groining bosses, 
carved panels, staircases, glazing, etc., as 
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examples that are here described, of which 
almost every English county yields its share. 

Barlborough Hall, in the midst of a now 
unattractive colliery district, in the extreme 
north of Derbyshire, is an interesting house 
that has hitherto attracted but little of the 
attention that it deserves. There are a con- 
siderable variety of recusant-worrying legends 
as well as true chronicles attached to the 
history of the Rodes family and their house 
at Barlborough, for which, of course, there is 
no room in the letterpress of this work. 
The present hall was built in 1583-4 by 
Francis Rodes, a Justice of the Common 
Pleas and Sergeant at-Law. The date, 1583, 
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is on the fine, well-designed pedestal of the 
columns of the porch, whilst 1584 is on the 
chimneypiece of the drawing-room. In the 
porch are some vaulting ribs springing from 
tasteful corbels. The plan is of the square 
type, with the kitchen offices in the base- 
ment. The basement is not underground, 
but the principal floor (after a plan that 
generally prevailed in the big houses of a 








preserve elegant little iron vanes, pierced 
with the initials “ J. R.,” for John Rodes, the 
son of Justice Francis, who has also left one 
or two fire-backs bearing his initials, and the 
date 1616. The great stone chimneypiece 
of the drawing-room is finely carved with 
effigies of Francis Rodes, the founder, and 
his two wives, together with heraldic em- 
blazonment of their various alliances. 
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BARLBOROUGH HALL: CORBEL 
IN PORCH, 


century later) is reached by a long flight of 
steps. ‘The small court in the centre of the 
house—originally designed for light and air 
—has in modern days been roofed in, and 
formed into the principal staircase. The 
most noteworthy features of the house were 
the four boldly - projecting bay - windows, 
carried up to form turrets above the roof at 
the four corners. Some of the finials still 





CHASTLETON HOUSE: DRAWING FROM EAST 


STAIRCASE, 


Chastleton House, on the western borders 
of Oxfordshire, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
is a charming tall building, full of old-time 
feeling both without and within. It has, 
however, met with little notice. But Mr. 
Gotch gives it a well-deserved prominence. 
A plate affords a careful drawing of the 
main entrance, as well as of the beautiful 
design of the plaster ceiling of the long 
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gallery. The text illustrations and ground- 
plans are also numerous. The house was 
built by one Walter Jones, who began the 
work in 1602. He died in 1632, and an 


about the place an air of unchanged anti- 
quity, particularly pleasant and restful, and 
very refreshing in these days, when so many 
dwellers in old houses are consumed with 











CHASTLETON HOUSE: PART OF A PLASTER FRIEZE. 


inventory of the whole of the furniture and 
effects in the house is preserved at Chastle- 
ton. This document is of particular interest, 
because the rooms—the contents of which 
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the desire to be ‘smart.’ Inside the char- 
acter of the exterior is maintained. Many 
of the rooms, it is true, have lost their 
ancient ceilings and woodwork, but no 
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WELBURN HALL: BAY-WINDOW AT END OF HOUSE, 


are described in the inventory—have been 
so little altered that they can be readily 
identified. Mr. Gotch thus happily de- 
scribes the place. “Altogether there is 


structural change of any importance has been 
made, and the plan to-day is pretty much 
what it was when the house was built. The 
hall retains its oak screen and dais ; the little 
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parlour has panelled walls and a good plaster 
frieze ; the drawing-room upstairs has its old 
chimneypiece, and richly-panelled walls and 
elaborate ceiling; several of the bedrooms 
have either interesting chimneypieces or 
ceilings, or panelled or tapestried walls ; old 
furniture abounds in every room ; old books, 
some of great rarity, remain in the library ; 
some of the ancient jewellery depicted in the 
family portraits is still treasured by the lady 
who owns the house, a descendant of the 
builder. It would indeed be difficult to 


find a house which has come down to the 
present day with less of the change which 
constant residence necessitates.” 

Among the still smaller houses that have 
not escaped Mr. Gotch’s attention we are 
glad to note Welburn Hall, near Kirby 


part affords, in its combination of uselessly 
put together “bits,” without any warrant, utility 
or general healthy idea, a striking example 
of how not to imitate English Renaissance. 
The fine building that was characteristic of 
England during the reign of Elizabeth and 
James was not confined to country houses. 
The wealthy merchants of the towns spent 
not a little of their money in the building of 
new residences and places of business, or in 
the embellishment of the old. John Thorpe, 
amid his plans for the nobility and gentry, 
includes one of a large house, with a court, 
for an individual whom he styles “ Mr. 
Johnson, y® Druggist.” It is obvious that 
busy city life and the claims of changing 
commerce and occupation far more speedily 
sweep away the big houses of the towns than 
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ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL, BRISTOL: PART OF DADO-RAIL, 


Moorside, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
It was built by Sir John Gibson in 1603, 
when he enlarged an old timber house, 
formerly a grange of Rievaulx Abbey, by a 
substantial stone wing. “A large bay- 
window at the end of the house, with the 
light high up from the ground, combined 
with a gabled dormer, forms an interesting 
and suggestive group.” This illustration, 
and another giving a general view of the side 
of the house, are of particular value, as 
Welburn Hall has, most unfortunately, been 
under considerable ‘‘restoration” and re- 
building during the last year or two. The 
exceedingly interesting timber portion, with 
the great beams, showing remarkable paint- 
ing of three different dates, has been alto- 
gether swept away, whilst the ambitious new 


is the case with those situated in the quiet 
country. Nevertheless, not a few English 
towns retain dignified traces of the architec- 
ture of those days. Mr. Gotch devotes a 
section to such remains at Bristol and at 
Ludlow. St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol, was 
originally a private house, and was rebuilt by 
Robert Aldworthy, merchant, in 1607. It is 
a rich specimen of half-timber work. 

There were but very few churches (as 
apart from manorial and other chapels) built 
during the period that succeeded to the 
Reformation. The most notable of these 
few is the well-known instance of St. John’s, 
Leeds, 1631-33, which is here most worthily 
treated. The church was consecrated on 
St. Matthew’s Day, 1634, by the Archbishop 
of York. In the details, however, of interior 
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fittings, and particularly in monumental re- 
mains, this period is occasionally well repre- 
sented in English parish churches, and would 
have been infinitely better represented had it 
not been for the disastrously destructive 
effect of Gothic notions of “ restoration.” 
Among the tombs described and illustrated 
by Mr. Gotch are some of those at the 
churches of Ashbourne, Braybrook, Bur- 
ford, Colyton, Poltimore, and Wickhampton. 





DIAPER ON COLUMN OF MANOR-PEW AT HOLCOMBE 
ROGUS, 


The font covers of the churches ‘of Astbury, 
and of St. Mary-the-Less, Cambridge, are 
well drawn. A good illustration is given of 
one side of the remarkably fine octagonal 
pulpit of Netherbury Church, Dorsetshire. 
In the small village church of Holcombe 
Rogus is a curious pew, called the Manor- 
pew, surrounded by a screen composed of 
panelling, and surmounted by an arcade of 
carved pillars and arches supporting a frieze 








of tablets covered with Scriptural subjects, 
The whole treatment is very rich. The 
diaper work closely resembles some of 
that at St. John’s, Leeds, and probably 
closely approximates in date. A good plate 
is also given of some highly ornamented 
pew-fronts in the little rapidly decaying 
church of Lanteglos, Cornwall. But the 
chief glory of this period in the way of 
inner church decoration is to be found in 
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CROSCOMBE CHURCH: PIERCED 
PINNACLE FROM PULPIT. 


the Somersetshire church of Croscombe, in a 
valley half-way between Wells and Shepton 
Mallet. Plate 77 gives a beautiful idea of 
the screen and pulpit and panelled pews. 
The splendid and lofty screen bears the 
Fortescue arms, and is undated. The pulpit 
bears the arms of the See of Wells impaled 
with those of Bishop Lake, and the date 
1616. “The effect of the whole place is 
very sumptuous,” says Mr. Gotch. We have 
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not had the pleasure of seeing this church, 
but the illustration and description make us 
long for the opportunity of a pilgrimage to 
this little church of the West. 

Mr. Gotch’s careful judgment and dis- 
crimination serve him in good stead when 
he comes to treat of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the second volume. It might, on first 
thoughts, have been expected that the rage 
for new buildings which consumed England 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James would 
have taken strong hold of both the Univer- 
sities, and that we should have here found the 
English Renaissance at its best. But this is 
emphatically not the case. Cambridge has 
but few examples, even in small detail, of first- 
rate importance, whilst the Oxford instances, 
though more important, “ are of such a nature 
that one is hardly surprised to find the advo- 
cates of the Gothic revival (considering that 
the chief text-books of Gothic architecture 
were written and published in Oxford) pour- 
ing contempt on the ‘debased’ or ‘new- 
classic’ style of the end of the sixteenth 
century.” Mr. Gotch points out that the 
reason of this shortcoming appears to lie in 
the hold which the ancient forms still had 
over the minds of the Universities. He 
rightly objects to the much-lauded anachron- 
ism of an imitation of Perpendicular in the 
chapel windows by the builders of Wadham. 
This clinging of the designers to the old ways 
resulted, when they tried after some great 
effort, in the adoption of the new type with- 
out any due appreciation of its method and 
aim. ‘“ For instance, the entrances to Merton 
and Wadham are mere masks, while the 
tower of the Schools has a considerable air of 
artificiality about it. It was, indeed, only in 
such features as these, so far as the exterior 
is concerned, that the new style was palpably 
evident. The general treatment was, as a 
rule, a very quiet rendering of late Tudor 
forms, and usually so devoid of ornament 
that in instances where the principal features 
have disappeared nothing remains that is 
worth illustrating here.” 

This general absence of anything worthy 
of the name of dignified English Renaissance 
is the more remarkable, as several colleges 
were founded during the period under review. 
At Cambridge, Gonville Hall was refounded 
by Dr. Caius, as Gonville and Caius College ; 


Emanuel was founded by Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and Sidney Sussex by the executors ot 
Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, whilst at 
Trinity large works were undertaken by Dr. 
Nevile, in addition to considerable building 
of a like date at the neighbouring St. John’s. 
At Oxford, St. John’s was refounded in 1557, 
and subsequently enlarged by Archbishop 
Laud. Wadham was founded, and fortu- 
nately remains almost untouched to the 
present day. Jesus was also founded, and at 
Merton and the Schools there was consider- 
able activity. 











TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE: PART OF BOOKCASE 
IN LIBRARY. 


Considering the comparative poverty of their 
Renaissance architecture, Mr. Gotch has 
been most generous in his University illustra- 
tions ; and if this is a fault, it is a very venial 
one, for it is difficult to exaggerate the 
interest that pertains to all that belongs to 
our two great seats of learning. Cambridge 
has plates of the Gate of Honour, Caius 
College ; the staircase, Clare College ; doorway 
to library, St. John’s College; screen in the 
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chapel, and stalls in the chapel, King’s Col- 
lege ; stained glass in gallery of President’s 
Lodge, Queen’s College; fountain in the 
quadrangle, and screen in the hall, Trinity 
College; and glass from library, Trinity Hall. 
The text illustrations include boss to vaulting, 
Clare College ; oriel window and ceiling, St. 
John’s College; latch and wood corbel, 
Queen’s College ; ceiling of Master’s Lodge, 
Trinity College ; ceiling of catalogue room, 
University Library ; font cover of church of 
St. Mary-the-Less ; and part of bookcase in 
library of Trinity Hall. 





The Oxford illustrations include various 
plates and text illustrations of St. John’s, 
Wadham, Merton, and the Bodleian, as well 
as details of the colleges of Corpus Christi 
and Jesus. 

One of the many charms of this great work 
is the attention that is now and again given 
to details that a less painstaking enthusiast 
might easily have overlooked. The lead 
rain-water heads that not infrequently adorn 
the best houses of the English Renaissance 
receive some attention from Mr. Gotch. 


“ The greate old-fashion’d house,” as Evelyn 


KNOLE HOUSE: LEAD RAIN-WATER HEAD. 


In that library the Jacobean bookcases still 
remain. “Ifthe Eden arms on them can be 
taken as a true indication, these bookcases 
must have been put up by Thomas Eden, 
who was Master from 1626 to 1645, and it was 
probably in the early years of his mastership 
that the work was done. In this work, as in 
much at the Universities, we are again com- 
pelled to admit that the character is not 
to be wholly relied on to fix the date. 
There is no reason to doubt that the sides of 
the bookcase are of the same date as the top, 
and yet they are of a type which elsewhere it 
would be hard to believe was adopted in the 
seventeenth century.” 


calls it, of Knole, Kent, has various lead 
heads of striking design and pleasing detail in 
the first court. 

The finest examples of seventeenth-century 
lead-work in these pipe-heads with which we 
are acquainted are the series in the second 
court of St. John’s, Oxford. We are glad, 
therefore, to note that Mr. Gotch calls their 
detail “splendid,” and gives an illustration, 
which we here reproduce, of the royal arms 
and the King’s initials done most gracefully in 
lead. This second court of St. John’s was 
added by Archbishop Laud in 1631-35 ; he 
had been President of the college from 1611 
to 1621. 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD : 


Bramshill House, Hampshire, which is one 
of the finest examples of Jacobean architecture 
which the southern counties can show, has 
some characteristic but plainer specimens of 
these rain-water heads. One that is drawn 
by Mr. Gotch bears the date 1612. The 
conceit of affixing the date to these heads 
became very general later in the century. 

Where so goodly a collection has been 
made, as well as so representative a selection, 
it is somewhat of a shame perhaps to growl 
at omissions. But probably most readers, 
and certainly every critic, is bound, in a work 
of this kind, to look in vain for certain illus- 
trations or descriptions that he hopes to find. 
For our own part, as Mr. Gotch has given so 
much attention to the church and priory of 
Burford, Oxfordshire, we are surprised to find 
no reference to “ The Great House” of the 
same place, now in the occupation of Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s, Oxford. We 
remember seeing, years ago, a remarkably 
fine staircase at this house; but possibly its 
date is somewhat later than the arbitrary line 
drawn by Mr. Gotch. We are also a little 
surprised to miss drawings of the great gate- 
ways of the once famous Holdenby House, 
in Mr. Gotch’s own county of Northampton- 
shire, with the remarkable screen, the work 
of John of Padua, now in Holdenby parish 
church. In the vestry beneath the tower 
of the same church he might have seen, 
and with advantage sketched, the remains of 
the old arcaded Manor-pew of the same 
Elizabethan date, turned out from its place, 
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LEAD RAIN-WATER HEAD. 


alas! by Sir Gilbert Scott, and now roughly 
nailed up in a fragmentary condition against 
the tower walls. 

’ This work has been a rare delight to us, 
and we think we can safely promise that it 
will equally charm “all who take pleasure in 
the remains of the richest period of domestic 
architecture which our country has witnessed.” 
The letterpress is bright and accurate, and 
entirely free from the cant of pedantry and 
conventionalism. We can give it no higher 
praise than to say that it is well worthy of the 
illustrations. 

ROACH LE SCHONIX. 


Che Abbot of St. Benet and bis 
Cenants after the Peasant 
Revolt of 1381. 


By Rev. W. Hupson, F.S.A., 
Hon. Sec. of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 


This paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
Great Yarmouth branch of the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archzological Society, held at Yarmouth on 
February 26, 1894. It is a most suggestive paper, 
and at our request Mr. Hudson kindly consented to 
its appearing in our columns, and has corrected it for 
that purpose. —Eb. 


===a)HE manorial court roll to which I 
ami am about to call your attention 

was in the possession of the late 

Mr. Bayfield, of Norwich, at his 

decease last year. At the back of the 
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premises formerly occupied by his father in 
Magdalen Street in that city, were those of a 
man who in the course of his business pur- 
chased old parchment documents for the 
purpose of boiling them down to make size. 
Apparently the demand stimulated a supply, 
and such documents flowed freely into his 
destructive hands. Fortunately Mr. Bayfield 
and the late Mr. L’Estrange, of Norwich, 
were in the habit of overhauling the stock, 
and large numbers of valuable documents 
were rescued. They have since been dis- 
persed in various directions, but some few 
remained with Mr. Bayfield until his death, 
and were then submitted for inspection to 
Dr. Bensly and myself. The former at once 
noticed this and another similar roll as 
belonging to the Abbey of St. Benet, and 
therefore having once formed part of the 
episcopal muniments. Mr. L’Estrange had 
marked outside these two rolls their date, 
5 Richard II., 1381, but I feel sure he could 
not have been aware of the special interest 
attaching to them, or he would have made a 
note of it. The headings of both were very 
much defaced, and it was only the circum- 
stance that I took them home and examined 
them more carefully that led me to discover 
that there was anything unusual about them. 
I observed that the heading of this one was 
longer than it ought to be, but it took me 


some time to puzzle out what was there. My 
trouble was well rewarded. I found the 
heading was as follows: “Thirne. First 


Court after the burning of the rolls, held on 
Saturday, being the feast of St. Lawrence, the 
5th year of the reign of Richard the 2nd 
after the Conquest, and the 16th year of 
Abbot William de Methwold.” Then the 
proceedings of the Court begin with the 
statement that “all the rolls and custumals 
touching this lordship have been entirely 
burnt by the lord’s serfs and the tenants of 
his servile land.” On reference to the other 
roll, which is of the manor of Thurgarton, 
near Aylsham, I found an exactly similar 
heading and introductory statement. 

The burning of the manorial rolls had, of 
course, taken place in connection with the 
great rising of the feudal peasantry, which 
marked one of the most important epochs in 
the social and agricultural history of England. 
I must not be led into an historical disquisi- 





tion. I will state as briefly as possible what 
concerns our present subject. The old 
manorial system of feudal times had arisen 
in primitive ages from natural causes. The 
mass of men in any community are weak; 
the few are strong. In course of time the 
many became definitely ranged under the 
lordship of the few, who in return gave them 
protection and patronage. This mutual re- 
lation of the lord of a manor with his tenants 
was not, as used to be thought, first estab- 
lished at the Norman Conquest, but the 
circumstances of the Conquest affected it in 
two ways. On the one hand it led to the 
increase of the lords’ authority ; on the other 
hand, as the king’s power grew stronger, he 
was always ready to protect the tenants as a 
check upon the lords. So it came to pass 
(through legal definitions) that the rights of 
both parties, the lord and his tenants, were 
by the thirteenth century universally set 
down on manorial rolls. The lord had a 
right in each individual holding to so much 
service. The tenant acknowledged the obli- 
gation, but beyond that what he had was his 
own. Gradually, however, a great change 
began to work itself out. The lord, perhaps, 
owned twenty manors which he never saw, 
his steward and his bailiffs cheated him, he 
was always having to borrow ready money at 
a ruinous interest from the Jews, while his 
tenants had money which they did not know 
what to do with. So instead of hearing that 
Jobn, or Thomas, or William had duly reaped 
an acre of his land or delivered a bushel of 
barley at his grange, he was much better 
pleased to hear that they had paid so many 
shillings each in lieu of service, and was 
delighted to see the money safe in his coffer, 
where, thanks to his creditors, it did not stay 
long. 
Tn this way the modern relation between 
landlord and tenant first began. As might 
be supposed, the process was very gradual, 
and was not likely to work itself out without 
much friction. Still, the thirteenth century 
had closed, and the fourteenth had begun 
with the brightest prospects. Perhaps at no 
period of English history were there ever 
better hopes of all classes in the nation. 
becoming socially and politically united than 
there were in the reign of King Edward I. 
But during the fourteenth century all this 
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was changed. Bad government, expensive 
foreign wars, and other causes checked the 
right course of development, and, above all, 
there fell upon the nation in common with 
the whole of Europe a series of catastrophes 
which men were not prepared to meet, and 
from the effects of which England has prob- 
ably never recovered. These were the Black 
Death of 1349 and the two subsequent 
plagues, almost as terrible, which followed 
within the next twenty years. It is calculated 
that in these scourges at least one-third, if 
not more, of the population perished. We 
can imagine the result from an agricultural 
point of view. A manorial lord saw himself 
menaced with ruin unless his lands were 
cultivated, but who would do it? He had 
labourers who owed him service, but one- 
third of them were dead, and the rest were 
all about the neighbourhood offering them- 
selves out to the highest bidder. In this 
dilemma the landowners tried to save them- 
selves by reviving the hard and fast regula- 
tions of the feudal system. Stringent Acts of 
Parliament were passed to compel every able- 
bodied man to work where his obligation lay, 
and to work at a fixed price. The result of 
this impossible attempt to recall the past is 
well known. In the year 1381 the peasantry 
in many parts of the kingdom rose in re- 
bellion. Every student of English history 
knows the story of the rebels in London, and 
how Wat Tyler was killed by the Lord 
Mayor. Every student of Norfolk history 
also knows the story of Litester’s rebellion, 
how it was finally crushed near North Wal- 
sham by the warlike Bishop Spencer, and 
how in the double capacity of bishop and 
soldier he first absolved the unfortunate 
leader and then hunghim. The great object 
of the rebels was to do away with all evidence 
as to their services, and especially as to bond- 
age. Hence, if they could, they seized and 
burned the manorial rolls in which this 
evidence was written. It would be interest- 
ing to know where they found those of the 
Abbot of St. Benet, which they are here 
reported to have burned. The manors of 
Thurgarton and Thirne were evidently under 
the control of the same steward, and the rolls 
might have been kept at the abbey. But 
had the abbey itself been attacked it is most 
probable that history would have recorded 
VOL. XXIX. 


the fact, as it has recorded the similar attack 
upon the Abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s. At 
all events, wherever the rolls of these two 
manors were they were seized and burned, 
and no doubt those of many other manors 
with them. 

The rebellion being utterly crushed, a new 
start had to be made in the disorganized 
manors. Here I must plead guilty if I seem 
to have been leading you on somewhat on 
false pretences. Of course our story ought 
to go on with an account of how the abbot 
reorganized his manors, what services each 
tenant was to perform, and a variety of other 
matters connected with the rebellion. I am 
sorry I am unable to tell you more than a 
very little The compilers of these old 
records, even in the midst of the most excit- 
ing events, have a most cold-blooded way of 
setting things down as if nothing particular 
had happened-—I suppose the same thing is 
still true. If Yarmouth were swallowed up 
to-morrow by a “great rage of the sea” and 
the lawyers had to draw up new title deeds 
to all the houses, they would probably not 
give many particulars of the catastrophe. 
Although, however, we might wish for more 
information, a good deal may still be learnt 
about the condition of the manor at this 
period. 

The manor was that of Thurn, Ashby, and 
Oby, which had been granted to the Abbey 
of St. Benet by King Henry I. On August ro, 
1381, about six weeks after the repression of 
the revolt, the first court was held—and this 
is what took place, as recorded on the roll : 
“‘ Forasmuch as all the rolls and custumals 
touching this lordship have been entirely 
burnt by the lord’s serfs and those holding 
his servile land, so that no remedy may be 
applied thereon, etc. It is ordered to seize 
into the lord’s hand all the lands and tene- 
ments which are held of the lord in villainage 
until the lord by his counsel shall have 
arranged thereon, etc. And afterwards all 
the aforesaid [serfs] severally made fealty to 
the lord of body and chattels, etc. And the 
rest of the holders of servile land made fealty 
likewise as was fitting. And every one of 
them proffered an oath to acknowledge all 
his tenures and under favour of the lord and 
in form following to receive and hold them, 
etc.” Then follows the admission of the first 
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tenant thus: “The lord of his special grace 
and for fine to him made granted and 
delivered to John de Bacton and his heirs 
five acres of land with one cottage, half an 
acre of meadow, and half an acre of reed, to 
be held at the will of the lord by service and 
custom as the lord by his counsel shall charge 
upon these tenements, etc. Pledges J. Donne 
and Thomas Edward.” The fine in this case 
was 1d. The form is not repeated, but does 
for all that follow. Each entry contains the 
name of the tenant and the extent of his 
holding measured exactly in acres, roods and 
perches. 

First I would notice the entire absence of 
any idea of revenge. The collapse of the 
rebellion had left the tenants entirely at the 
abbot’s mercy. The burning of the roils 
was an act of deliberate insubordination and 
hostility, yet with scarcely an exception every 
tenant is reinstated exactly in the position he 
occupied before, and all the punishment con- 
sisted in the payment of a fine for re-ad- 
mission. It is true that the conditions of 


the tenure in the way of “services and 
customs” are left to be settled by the lord, 
but I think that only means that there had 
been notime yet to make out a new custumal, 


and that matter was postponed. Moreover, 
it was to be done by the lord “per consilium 
suum.” This cannot mean “according to 
his own devices,” but “after consultation 
with the steward and other competent per- 
sons.” Theexceptions are these. One is in 
an entry which contains the only reference to 
the rebellion: ‘The jury present that John 
Boys, jun., who was slain as a traitor by 
reason of his rising against the peace of the 
lord king held of the lord in villainage 3 
roods of land which are sown with peas. 
And an order is given to seize them as 
escheats, etc. And investiture [possession or, 
in modern language, occupation] thereof is 
granted to Adam Waryn for 18d.” One or 
two holdings are also seized into the lord’s 
hands for non-appearance of the tenants. 
Secondly, we may observe how thoroughly 
the manorial system, in its constitution, had 
developed itself upon workable principles. 
As we shall see presently, there were no less 
than 99 holdings dealt with on that day. 
The records of their contents were burnt, 
scarcely six weeks had elapsed; yet there 


was apparently no great difficulty in drawing 
up a fresh description of every one of them 
with considerable minuteness of detail. How 
was it done? Evidently it was entirely 
settled by the people among themselves, 
There was a jury, as we have just seen, 
They were inhabitants who knew everybody’s 
business as well as their own. They could 
corroborate or correct each tenant’s applica- 
tion, and from their decision given in open 
court, and backed by the sanction of the 
steward, there was no appeal, at least within 
the limits of the manorial jurisdiction. There 
is no trace in the record of any dispute. 
Every one of the ninety-nine holdings has a 
tenant admitted, and not one case is post- 
poned for further consideration. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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On the Discovery of a Sourth 
Inscribed JPig of Roman Lead 
in Derbyshire. 

By Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.; F,. 

HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. ; and PROF. HUBNER. 


aN March 24, 1894, the fortunate dis- 
covery was made on the farm of 

Messrs. Hurd and Son, at Portland 

Grange, near Matlock, of a pig of 

lead of the Roman period. The Grange is 
situated at a height of about 500 feet above 
the valley of the Derwent, to the east of the 
turnpike road running from Matlock to 
Chesterfield. Messrs. Hurd have been for 
some time engaged in reclaiming this land, 
which they purchased of the Duke of Port- 
land. On Easter Eve, March 24, when one 
of the labourers was trenching the rough 
ground to a depth of about 2 feet, his spade 
struck against something hard and solid. It 
proved to be a pig of lead, face downwards, 
and when lifted out was found to bear an 
exceptionally finely-lettered Latin inscription 
in raised letters, which are 17, inches in 
depth. Our correspondent, Mr. Bailey, soon 
after inspected the place where the lead was 
found, and noticed that the ground had been 
here and there scooped out into hollows. 
Fires appear to have been made in these 
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spot, and poured into the mould. There is 
no lead-mine near there, but there is even 
now a good deal of lead-ore close to the sur- 
face, and doubtless this was much more 
abundant in the Roman days. Mr. Hurd 
has picked up several fine specimens of lead- 
ore in the immediate vicinity of this find. 
Mr. Bailey conjectures, with much _ prob- 
ability, that these pigs were cast whenever a 
sufficiency of surface-lead could be found, and 
that they were then left on the spot till they 
could be collected and taken away. The 
official stamp would ‘help to secure them 
from purloiners ; but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that these slightly buried pigs on 
the Derbyshire moors may have been 
feloniously concealed with the intention of 
secret removal, and their position afterwards 
forgotten. 

The distance between Mr. Hurd’s farm and 
the place where an inscribed pig was found 
in 1783 is very short. When the Romans 
were here, and, in fact, until comparatively 
recently, all the land about here was one vast 
moor, with only pack-horse tracks crossing it 
at intervals. A part of one of these tracks 
remains on Mr. Hurd’s farm, coming from 
the direction of Tansley. It is spoken of by 
some as 2 Roman road; Mr. Bailey says it 
may have been there in Roman days, but it 
is certainly not one of the great Roman 
roads, or even connecting cross-roads, for it 
is only a narrow track. 

The branch-like drawing given by Mr. 
Bailey below the pig is the lead-cast of a 
fern-root. It shows that the lead when 
melted burnt out the root, and thus there 
was left an exact lead-cast of its dimensions. 
Mr. Hurd has found several of these fern- 
root casts, and they are of much interest as a 
proof of how very primitive (notwithstanding 
the beautiful lettering of the moulds) was the 
method of casting these pigs. 

Before any further description is given of 
this newly-found pig, it may be well to relate 
briefly the discovery of the three others in 
this district, more than a century ago, and 
the important bearing that their inscriptions 
have upon the question of the Roman occu- 
pation of the Midlands. 

Derbyshire, like the counties of Oxford, 
Rutland, and Cornwall, finds no place in the 





hollows, and the lead smelted in them on the 


Itinerary of Antoninus, the Geography of 
Ptolemy, or in the JVotitia Imperit. The 
Chorography of Ravennas, an anonymous 
work written apparently in the sixth century, 
is the only guide to the Derbyshire stations 
of the Roman occupation. Up to the year 
1777, no certain clue had been found to any 
of these stations, though it was assumed that 
Derbentio was Little Chester, near Derby. 
Ravennas, after naming Deva (Chester) gives 
the names of the following stations between 
that city and Rate (Leicester): Veratino, 
Lutudarum, Derbentione, Salinis, and Con- 
date. Salinis and Condate are generally 
admitted to be Castle Northwich and Kinder- 
ton, in Cheshire, and Veratinum was pro- 
bably at Wilderspool, near Warrington. But 
what about Zutude? Between 1777 and 
1783, three pigs of lead were found near 
Wirksworth, two on Matlock Moor, and one 
on Cromford Moor, bearing the abbreviations 
LVT. or LvTvD. The antiquaries of last 
century and of the beginning of this, includ- 
ing Rev. D. Lysons, Sir H. Ellis, Mr. Bate- 
man, and Mr. Albert May, followed one 
another in imagining that Zutude was at 
Chesterfield. The late Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin, writing in the Derbyshire Archao- 
logical Journal for 1885, and in several 
private letters to the writer of this paper, 
strongly argued, and in our opinion with 
much success, that Zu/ude was Wirksworth 
and not Chesterfield. His arguments are 
much confirmed by the finding of this fourth 
pig similarly marked. It is difficult to under- 
stand why a whole group of past antiquaries 
should have fixed on Chesterfield. There is 
much more evidence of substantial Roman 
occupation and work at Wirksworth than at 
Chesterfield. Lead was of great importance 
and worth to the Romans. It would have been 
almost strange if they had not had a station in 
the centre of the lead district. When this 
part of England was Christianized or re- 
Christianized, Wirksworth was the seat of one 
of the four or five big minster or central mis- 
sion. churches into which Derbyshire was 
divided. The present parish of Matlock, 
as well as several other now old parishes, 
formed part of Wirksworth for about a century 
and a half after the Norman conquest. 

The pig that was found last Easter Eve is 
the heaviest yet discovered, weighing 175 Ib. 
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The measurements are: base 22} inches 
long, top 19§ inches, depth 4%, end at base 
54, and end at top 3}. 

The beautiful lettering of the inscription 
had better be read in the careful drawing 
made for us by Mr. George Bailey. Upon 
its details at present we express no definite 
opinion, as the experts are not quite agreed. 
We are in correspondence with Professor 


ford Moor, in the parish of Wirksworth, a 
pig of lead, described in the Archeologia 
(vol. v., p. 369) by Dr. Pegge. It weighs 
127 lb. is 22 inches long, and 54 inches 
wide. The inscription is : 


IMP. CAES HADRIANI. AVG. MET. LVT, 


In the autumn of 1783, a second Derby- 
shire pig of Roman date was found on Mat- 
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PRVBRIABASGEMEALILVIV DARES 


PIG OF ROMAN LEAD, FOUND ON MATLOCK MOOR, 1894. 


CAST IN LEAD OF FERN-ROOT. \ 


Hiibner and others. Broadly speaking, the 
pig states that it is of Lutudensian metal, 
and from the mine or property of some private 
owner. The fuller form of the last two words 
confirms Dr. Hiibner* rather than Dr. McCaul 
in his reading of the other pigs. 

It will be of interest to give some descrip- 
tion of the three other inscribed pigs of this 
district. 

In April, 1777, there was found on Crom- 


* See Hubner’s Corpus, vii. 1208, 


lock Moor during the enclosure of a portion 
of common land. It was only a few inches 
below the surface, and was covered by a large 
stone. Close to it were the remains of a 
smelting-hearth. It is a small example, only 
weighing 83 lb. ; it is 214 inches long, and 
44 inches wide. It is thus inscribed: 


L. ARVCONI . VERECVNDI . METAL . LVTVD. 


Both of these pigs are now in the British 
Museum. 
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A third inscribed pig was found in Derby- 
shire in April, 1787, also near to Matlock, 
and was described by Dr. Pegge in the 
Archeologia (vol. ix., p. 45). It weighed 
173 lb., was 174 inches long at the top, and 
zo inches at the bottom; the width was 
64 inches, and the thickness 43 inches. 
The inscription was : 


TI.CL.TR.LVT. BR. EX. ARG. 


The early endeavours at solutions of these 
inscriptions, such as Dr. Pegge’s, were alto- 


ment, or if leased to private individuals, a 
certain amount of the lead produced was 
held as tribute for the Emperor, in which 
case this block would be a portion of the 
said tribute.”* 

Dr. McCaul expands the second inscrip- 
tion: L(ucii) Aruconi(i) Verecundi Metailis) 
Lutud(ensibus); whilst Dr. Hiibner prefers 
expanding the two last words as Mefa/(lorum) 
Lutudensium). The meaning is that this 
pig was of Lutudensian metal owned by 
Lucius Aruconius Verecundus. 







































































PIG OF ROMAN LEAD, FOUND ON CROMFORD MOOR, 1777. 


gether wide of the mark. Lysons, in his 
Magna Britannia, was undoubtedly right in 
referring the LvT of these inscriptions to 
“ Lutudarum,” which was the Roman station, 
according to Ravennas, next to Derbentio. 
After considerable discussion it is now 
generally admitted that the slightly-varying 
opinions of Dr. McCaul (author of Britanno- 
Roman Inscriptions) and of that great 
authority, Professor Hiibner, of Berlin, give 


The third inscription is thus read by Dr. 
McCaul: Zi(berii) C/(audii) Z7{ophimi) (or 
Trajani) Zuid...) Br{itannicum) ex arg(en- 
taria); and by Dr. Hiibner: 77(berii) 
CXaudii) Z7(ophimi ?) Zu¢é(udense ?) Br(itan- 
nicum) ex arg(ento). This pig, like the 
last, was also from a private mine or property 
belonging to Tiberius Claudius Trophimus. 
Dr. McCaul leaves the expansion of the 


, Station adjective in abeyance, whilst Pro- 




















PIG OF ROMAN LEAD, FOUND ON MATLOCK MOOR, 1783. 


the correct translation of these inscrip- 
tions. 

The first inscription is thus expanded 
by Dr. McCaul: Jmf(eratoris) Caes(aris) 
Hadriani Aug(usti) Met¢(allis) Zud(unden- 
sibus). Professor Hiibner expands the last 
two words as Met(allorum) Zué(udensium). 
In each case, however, so far as the transla- 
tion is concerned, the meaning is the same, 
namely, that the pig belonged to the 
Emperor Hadrian, and that it was of Lutu- 
densian metal. “The mines may either 
have been worked by the Roman Govern- 


fessor Hiibner expands it with some doubt 
as Lutudense. Dr. McCaul considers that 
the last words imply that the lead contained 
silver, but Professor Hiibner seems certainly 
correct in his explanation of ex argento, 
namely, that the silver had been extracted 
from it. 

Several other old pigs of lead, probably 


* See an interesting paper by the late Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin, in vol. vii. (1885), of the Derby- 
shire Archeolozical Society's Journal. We are indebted 
to this society for the loan of the two blocks of the old 


pigs. 
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Roman, have been found in the district of 
Wirksworth at more recent dates, but none 
save these three had any inscription. 

It is pleasant to note what excellent care 
Messrs. Hurd are taking of their valuable 
discovery. We wonder if the men of culture 
and intelligence, whom Derbyshire certainly 
possesses, will again feel any sense of shame 
at belonging to the most absolutely museum- 
less county in the United Kingdom? Dis- 
covery after discovery passes away from the 
county, which in proportion to its area is the 
richest in all England in the diversity of its 
archeological remains. 


Since the above was in type, we have 
received the following interesting communica- 
tion on the same subject from our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Haverfield, F.S.A. : 

“With regard to the curious block of lead 
lately found near Matlock, it may be explained 
as ‘(the lead of) P. Rubrius Abascantus, of 
the mine of Lutudarum.’ Lutudarum is a 
place or district which existing evidence had 
previously enabled us to connect with the 
lead mines of Derbyshire. The word appears 
here as the abbreviated genitive of the adjec- 
tive Zutudarensis, ‘Lutudarensian.’ The 
ordinary Roman arbitrariness in abbreviation, 


coupled with the want of space, has dropped 
the last syllable zs and the z is left out, as it 


frequently is in such words. Hence Lutu- 
darensis becomes Lutudares. The man 
Rubrius Abascantus was presumably lessee 
of the mines at Lutudarum, which, like all 
Roman mines, belonged to the State. 

“Writers on Roman Britain commonly as- 
sert that the most important mineral product 
of our island in Roman times was tin, but 
the assertion is a complete mistake. All our 
evidence goes to show that the tin trade of 
Cornwall died down about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, was not revived 
till the fourth century, and even then did not 
flourish very vigorously. If we ask what 
mineral was really abundant in Roman 
Britain, and what attracted Roman notice 
most, we must substitute lead for tin in our 
answer. 

“‘ Of the workings of lead in Britain under 
Roman rule, we have abundant traces in four 
great districts. The first exploited was that 
on the Mendip, above Cheddar, at Charter- 


house, where the Roman Government had 
miners at work as early as six years after the 
landing of the Claudian legions. ‘The works 
were very extensive. To this day huge 
mounds of slag and refuse testify to the 
thousands of tons of lead which must have 
been smelted here in Roman days. The 
place was probably characteristic of British 
lead mines, which, says Pliny, yielded their 
lead so easily that a law had to be passed to 
limit the mining. Certainly the mines are 
worked out now. We know from inscriptions 
that the Romans were continuously at work 
there until the latter part of the second 
century, and coin-finds suggest that the site 
was reoccupied, even if the works were not 
revived, in the fourth century. 

“ Another of the great lead districts lay west 
from Wroxeter in Shropshire, and there also 
traces of the workings, in this case subter- 
ranean, can be found to this day. These 
mines were occupied in the time of Hadrian, 
but our evidence as to their further history is 
uncertain. We know more of the more con- 
siderable lead mines in the district of the 
Deceangi or Ceangi (whichever be the correct 
form of the name), lying near the modern 
Flint. These mines were opened by the 
Government in or before the reign of Ves- 
pasian. In the reign of Domitian a cargo of 
twenty leaden pigs, perhaps in all thirty 
hundredweight, on a barge, seems to have 
been wrecked in the Mersey on its way from 
these mines to Chester or the interior of 
Britain. The last of our districts is that 
which lies around Matlock and Wirksworth, 
a district certainly worked by the Romans 
under Hadrian, and possessing one curious 
feature in that it was to some extent worked 
by private enterprise. By Roman law, 
minerals were State property, and they were 
frequently worked under the control of the 
Emperor’s officials. In most of our British 
lead districts we know that this was the case, 
for the pigs of lead which we can connect 
with each district bear the names of emperors. 
But this is not wholly the case with the 
Derbyshire pigs of lead. One of them, 
indeed, bears Hadrian’s name, but the others 
mention private persons, L. Aruconius Vere- 
cundus, C. Iulius Protus, and so forth, and it 
is probable that we have here lessees—traders, 
that is—who hired the workings from the 
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imperial treasury. To the number of these 
we have lately had an addition, one P. 
Rubrius Abascantus, a pig of whose lead was 
recently found on a moor above Matlock. 

“The reason for this difference between the 
Derbyshire and other mines is not obvious. 
The inscriptions of the private workers are 
well lettered, and may be of an early date, 
before the Government had organized the 
mining system ; but this will not account for 
lessees appearing only in Derbyshire. The 
fact remains for explanation. We may add 
that this was the district which we must 
connect with the name Lutude, or Lutudarum, 
as the newly-found pig shows us we ought to 
write it. 

“Tt is to be regretted that we have no further 
information as to this very flourishing lead 
trade. The little we know is put together 
with some difficulty from the scanty evidence 
of inscribed lead pigs, huge, almost oblong, 
blocks or bars weighing 120-170 pounds, and 
a few other incidentally valuable finds. We 
cannot detail the life of the miners, as we can 
to some extent for the Spanish lead miners, 
nor can we trace, as we can elsewhere, the 
decay of the mining system with the general 
decay of the empire. All we can say for 
Britain is that we have little proof of lead- 
mining after the latter part of the second 
century.” 


Just as we go to press the following com- 
munication reaches us from Professor Hiibner, 


of Berlin, to whom we had sent a ‘squeeze’ 


of the pig: “The new pig from Matlock 
contains clearly the inscription (in beautiful 
letters of the first century, I think), P(ud/) 
Rubri Abascanti metalli Lutudares(is). We 
know the Metallum Lutud or Lut from various 
British pigs of lead ; now for the first time 
the name appears nearly in full as, I guess, 
Metallum Lutudarese (or Lutudarense). Lu- 
tudaron (the Greek form for Latin Zutudarum) 
appears only in the geographer Ravennas 
(sixth century) as a place somewhere between 
Deva (Chester) and Derventio (Derwent) ; 
this is evidently the place where the Roman 
mines of lead were. It is a curious monu- 
ment.” 
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Publications and jOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SocIETY has just 
issued the second part of the twenty-fifth volume 
of its Transactions. Considering the length of time 
—more than twenty-six years—that this society has 
been in existence, and its numerical strength and 
ample income, this volume cannot be said to be a 
credit to it. An ultra-utilitarian reader might pass its 
letter-press and paper without comment; but these 
certainly are far below the average of the correspond- 
ing productions of other societies which habitually 
come under the notice of the Amtiguary. The title- 
page is not improved by the bold announcement of 
the price of the volume ; and there is no index. The 
designation of the society itself, too, is unsatisfactory ; 
it isa misnomer. At first, it is true, it confined itself 
to natural history, but it has gradually widened its 
sphere of late years, especially in the direction of 
archeology. The current year is marked by an 
extension of the local area of its operations. Hitherto 
it has regarded itself as an East Glamorgan society ; 
but as Cardiff is at the extremity of the county, this 
restriction has been found irksome and inconvenient ; 
so it has now resolved upon an enlarged province, 
including all that lies within a radius of thirty miles 
of the town, the enlargement eastwards invading 
Monmouthshire. A folding-map of the country thus 
included faces the title-page. The opening paper 
gives many glimpses of the bygone customs of the 
district ; it is on ‘Some Old Wills of Local Interest,” 
by Mr. Clement Waldron, Registrar of Llandaff 
Probate Court. The selections given belong to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and include 
the will of Rev. William Wroth, the Puritan divine 
and founder of Welsh Nonconformity, whose zeal 
has long earned for him the epithet, ‘‘ Apostle of 
Wales.” After the precise specification that the 
province of this society is so many miles round 
Cardiff, it strikes one that the next—the longest 
aper—‘‘A Tour Round the World,” is not a little 
inconsistent. There is no apology, and no apparent 
justification for its presence. It has no bearing upon 
Cardiff, nor, apparently, has its writer any connection 
with that town. The rest of the volume is taken up 
with natural history subjects, the presidential address, 
and reports on several expeditions. One of these, 
relating to an expedition to Ewenny Priory and 
other points of archzological interest in its vicinity, 
is somewhat lengthy, detailed, and well illustrated. 
But it practically ignores the most interesting feature 
of the expedition, the unusual arrangements and 
architecture of the priory church (described on page 
178 in the last volume of this magazine); and 
certainly few prehistoric archzologists will agree with 
the writer’s remarks on the chambered tumulus of 
Tythegston. May we not suggest that ¢smzulus and 
menhir are just as expressive as ‘‘ Tumulus-mound ” 
and “ Menhir-stone”? Appended to one of these 
reports is a brief account of the now famous remains 
of the prehistoric marsh village near Glastonbury, 
communicated by Mr. Arthur Bulleid. 
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The THoreEsBy SocIETY has just issued two parts 
of its always valuable and well-edited publications. 
One of these is the first part of vol. iii, which covers 
192 pages, and contains the second division of the 
transcript of the Leeds Parish Registers, general from 
1612 to 1619, and baptisms only from 1619 to 1634. 
The transcripts, we are glad to note, are given 
verbatim, save that the entries are curtailed by the 
surname not being repeated, by the omission of the 
word ‘‘ baptized,” and by the month and year being 
placed in the margin. Occasional brief genealogical 
footnotes are given. The registrar seems to have 
taken the trouble to give the name of the father as 
well as the mother of bastard children, a feature that 
is very unusual in parish registers. The first part of 
vol. iv. of the Miscellanea of the society has a variety 
of interesting papers and transcripts, in addition to 
the report of the council, balance-sheet, and list of 
officers. Zestamenta Leodiensia, consisting of early 
Leeds wills extracted from the Probate Registry at 
York, by Mr. William Brigg, are continued. This 
section dates from 1496 to 1505. Some of the wills 
are of exceptional interest to the student of past 
customs, ecclesiastical and civil, and are, of course, of 
the greatest value to local antiquaries. We had 
noted several exceptional bequests, but find that the 
exigencies of space prevent our giving quotations. 
The Return of the Hearth Tax for the Wapentake 
and Skyrack, 1672, is continued for twenty pages, 
and is of true value to the genealogist. The Leeds 
portion of the rent-roll of Kirkstall Abbey immediately 
after the Dissolution is printed, as well as twenty-five 
charters of the thirteenth century pertaining to the 
_ possessions of Kirkstall Abbey in Allerton (with two 
facsimiles), which are now the property of the Corpora- 
tion of Leeds. The volume closes with a brief but 
closely-reasoned paper, by Mr. Bollington, on the 
Roman station of Pampzalia. 


% oa A) a 

Part 55 of THE INDEX LIBRARY, issued to the sub- 
scribers of the BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, is a goodly 
number. 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1383 to 1558 ; from 
“Long, William,” to ‘‘ Moke, Robert”; Wiltshire 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, ‘emp. Charles I.; Glouces- 
tershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem, vol. ii., cep. 
Charles I. ; and Gloucestershire Wills, 1541 to 1650. 
This section is from 1586 to 1602. 
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** The Annual Report and Other Information ” of the 
SHAFTESBURY RAMBLING CLUB, for 1893, gives a 
brief account of several interesting archzeological ex- 
cursions undertaken by the members during last 
season. Among these were visits to the churches 
of Soberton, Droxford, Meonstoke, Corhampton 
(Saxon), and Hamble, the abbey church of Romsey, 
and Moyle’s Court. 


Of a 
The current issue (April) of the Journal of the Ex- 
LrsrIs SOCIETY opens with notes on the book-plates 
and heraldic curiosities that were gathered together 


at the last annual meeting in St. Martin’s Hall. The 
other large-type article is a continuation of Mr. Viny- 
comb’s account of the various processes for the produc- 


The contents are as follows: Wills of the . 


tion of Ex-Libris. A beautiful example of modern 
heraldic igh is given in the plate of Mr. Charles 
Norton Elvin, of East Dereham. ~ 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the meeting of the SocleTy OF ANTIQUARIES, 
held at Burlington House on April 12 and 19, the 
time was chiefly occupied by the interesting reports 
of Messrs. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and W. H. St. John 
Hope on the important excavations of 1893 on the 
site of the Roman city at Silchester, Hants. Pro- 
fessor Rhys also read a paper on the ‘‘ Ogam Inscrip- 
tion found at Silchester,” whose discovery was 
chronicled at the time in the Amtiquary. 
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At the meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND, held on April 9, the following communi- 
cations were read: (1) ‘* Note on a tanged Dagger- 
blade or Spear-head of Bronze, from Crawford Priory, 
Fife,” by the Hon. John Abercromby, F.S.A. Scot. ; 
(2) **Notes on a Collection of Worked Flints, from 
Gebel-el-Gheir and other localities near Luxor, Egypt, 
now presented to the Museum,” by John Findlay, 
F.S.A. Scot. ; and (3) ‘‘ Notes on Scottish Place- 
Names relating to Forts,” by Dr. D. Christison, 
secretary. There were also exhibited: (1) By the 
Marquis of Bute—Figure of the Virgin and Child, 
said to have been found many years ago near Cross- 
raguel Abbey; (2) By the Hon. John Abercromby, 
F.S.A. Scot. — Plaster Cast of a Fragment of a 
Sculptured Stone, found near Crawford Priory, Fife ; 
and (3) By the Rev. H. Christian, Peel, Isle of Man 
—Small Chalice of Brass, found with another, con- 
cealed in a niche of an old wall in Musselburgh. 


~ 2% 


At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, held on March 21, Mr. Sheraton de- 
scribed a curious brass monument, of late date, in 
Carnarvon Church.—Mr. Earle Way exhibited various 
coins, mostly Roman, recently found in Southwark ; 
among them was a seventeenth-century token for 
twopence, issued by a tradesman at Dowgate.—Mrs. 
Collier produced an Elizabethan love-token ring 
formed of joined hands.—An exhaustive paper on the 
history of English parishes was read by Mr. R. 
Lloyd. After referring to the growth of Christianity 
throughout the Roman Empire, he showed its increase 
under Severus, when Christians were allowed to buy 
land and to build, and that the effect of the edict of 
303 for the demolition of churches would have affected 
Britain and Western Europe. Following the few 
records of Christianity in Roman Britain, the existence 
of the faith after the arrival of the Saxons is shown by 
the antagonism of Augustine and his followers, and 
by that of the see of York to Canterbury. The work 
of Archbishop Theodore, a Greek, was dwelt upon at 
length, and it is to him that the division of England 
into parishes may be assigned.—An animated discus- 
sion followed.—A second paper was read on the 
discovery of many curious structural features of Saxon 
and later times, at Repton Church, by Mr. J. T. 
Irvine. It was illustrated by elaborate plans and 
drawings. 
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An evening meeting of the FoLK LorE SOCIETY was 
held at 22, Albemarle Street on March 21, the presi- 
dent (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the chair. Mr. Naaké 
read a paper on ‘‘ Polish and Serbian Demonology as 
exemplified in their Folk Tales,”- and a discussion 
followed in which the President and Messrs. Clodd, 
Jacobs and Nutt, and the Rev. A. Léwy took part. 
The following is a summary of one of the Polish tales : 
‘*A poor woodcutter, who had a wife seriously ill 
with a fever, applied to his master for some food. 
The latter, a stern and cruel man, refused the request, 
and threatened that unless the sick woman got up and 
worked, she, with her husband and family, would be 
turned out of their cottage. The woodcutter begged 
some corn from neighbours, and with a small loaf in 
his pocket went to a forest and commenced work near 
a swamp, wherein a devil had lived from time im- 
memorial. As soon as the man began felling a tree 
the monster came out, stole from his coat the bread, 
threw it into the swamp, and then darted off to the 
prince of spirits in high glee. But the prince, 
although an old devil, had more conscience and pity 
than many a man, and having heard the story, con- 
demned the action of his inferior, and said: ‘Go 
back instantly, you scoundrel. You shall serve him 
until he dismisses you.’ Having left hell and changed 
himself into a woodcutter, he offered the distressed 
and hungry man his assistance, which was accepted. 
Eventually the harsh master gave him an order to cut 
down a number of trees. The devil went into their 
midst, and started a hurricane, which tore them up 
by the roots. When the master had paid for the 
work it was found that he had not given the full sum 
agreed upon. Thereupon the devil, in the dress of 
the woodcutter, went to him and demanded the 
balance. ‘The devil take me,’ said the man, ‘you 
are mistaken.’ The devil then seized his wicked 
soul in his hands, rushed up the chimney, and ran off 
to hell. When the dead body was found a doctor was 
summoned, and he at once said the master had died 
from apoplexy !”—Mr. Jacobs afterwards read his 
paper entitled ‘‘The Problem of Diffusion—a series 
of Rejoinders,” and in the discussion which followed 
the President and Messrs. Nutt and Raynbird took 
part.—At the meeting of the society held on April 18, 
Mr. H. Raynbird exhibited some Kolarian charms, 
photographs, and other folk-lore objects. Papers were 
also read on ‘‘ The Western Folk of Ireland and their 
Lore” (illustrated by lantern slides) by Professor 
A. C. Haddon ; and “‘ Folk-Lore Gleanings from co. 
Leitrim,” by Mr. Leland S. Duncan, F.S.A. 
2 os 2% 

The AMERICAN FoLk-LoreE SOcIeEtTy has issued the 
first instalment of its ‘* Memoirs,” ‘‘ Folk-Tales of 
Angola,” by Heli Chatelain, who was formerly United 
States Commercial Agent in Loanda. The work 
gives in original text and literal translation the oral 
literature of the West African coast. 
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At the meeting of the ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, held at 9, Conduit Street on March 16, Mr. 
F, E. Masey read a valuable paper on ‘‘ Old Archi- 
tecture in East London,” which was prefaced by an 
interesting sketch on the rise and progress of Stepney, 
the history of which is the history of East London. 
In the description of the old buildings Mr. Masey 


took an imaginary journey eastward from Aldgate to 
Bow, thence to the river, and returned by the river- 
streets to the Tower. Leaving Aldgate, the gate of 
the East, a group of old houses known as Butcher’s 
Row should be noticed on the south. Mansell Street, 
with several fine old houses, leads off to the right. 
On the left of Whitechapel High Street are some 
houses of Restoration date. Opposite stands the con- 
spicuous spire of St. Mary Matfelon. AA little further 
on we pass ‘*The Mount,” a row of houses on 
slightly raised ground, which occupies the site of the 
fort raised in 1642. Beyond is the London Hospital, 
built yA roa in 1752, and furnished with 
nearly beds. The exterior is simple and dignified 
in treatment, and seems to be more suited to its pur- 
pose than many other ambitious buildings, whose 
pointed turrets and florid detail sometimes suggest a 
music-hall rather than a house of mercy. Just beyond 
the curious old inn at Mile End gates, standing 
isolated on the ‘‘ waste,” we reach one of the gems of 
East London architecture still remaining—the Trinity 
Almshouses. These almshouses were founded in 1695 
by the Corporation of Trinity House for twenty-four 
old commanders or mates of ships, their wives or 
widows. Architecturally these buildings are in their 
way admirable ; the general treatment quiet and un- 
obtrusive, as befitting their use ; and the detail excel- 
lent and appropriate. The dwellings occupy two sides 
of a quadrangle, the chapel the third side, and a 
boundary-wall and railing, with handsome gate-posts 
on the street side, separate the inhabitants from the 
roar of the Mile End Road. The ends of the dwell- 
ings abutting on the street are gabled and ornamented 
with models of ships of the period. The doorways 
are grouped in couples, each with its flat carved 
porch ; each pair of dwellings shares an ornamented 
lead cistern placed between them. The centre of 
each block is treated with a pediment, with carved 
tympanum. The latter part of the paper included 
descriptions of the churches of Stepney, Stratford, 
Bow, Limehouse, Wapping, and Holy Trinity, 
Minories.—Mr. C. R. Ashbee added interesting in- 
formation with regard to the beautiful old house that 
he occupies, and the old palace of Bromley-by-Bow, 
which had been recently destroyed by the London 
School Board. 
%s 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the 
SURREY ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on 
March 14, at 8, Danes’ Inn, Strand. Viscount 
Midleton, the president, occupied the chair. The 
report of the Council was adopted. It referred to the 
afternoon meeting of the society, on June 17 last, at 
Esher, when the churches and Waynflete’s Tower (in 
the grounds of Esher Place) were visited and de- 
scribed. The annual excursion was held on Wednes- 
day, July 26, the meeting-place being Guildford. 
The part of the society’s Collections (vol. xi., part 2) 
for the year 1893 was duly issued to all members not 
in arrear with their subscriptions. This part contains 
several valuable papers, and numerous illustrations. 
The Catalogue of Church Plate makes steady progress, 
The Index to the Calendar of the Feet of Fines is 
now almost complete, and there is every prospect of 
an early delivery of the volume. With regard to the 
finances of the society, there is a small deficit on the 
year’s expenditure, accounted for by the funding of 
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several life subscriptions, formerly treated as current 
account. The library continues to increase, not only 
by exchanges from kindred societies, but also by 
donations from members. The Council will gladly 
welcome any gifts of books relating to the county. 
The number of members is 315. After the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet, the retiring members 
of the Council were re-elected, as also were the hon. 
secretaries, Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., and Rev. 
T. S. Cooper, M.A., F.S.A. 


_ 2 BAY 

At the meeting of the GLAscow ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society held on March 15, Mr. Black reported 
that, with reference to Barochan Cross, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, of Craigends, had taken measures for 
the preservation of the stone. The broken portions 
had been brought together, and it was intended to 
have the stone re-erected. Mr. Black also explained 
that the Council hoped to be able soon to issue the 
report of the committee as to the excavations upon the 
Antonine Wall.—Dr. Macdonald read a paper on 
‘*The Roman Bridge near Bothwell.” Taking up 
the evidence that was offered in support of the Roman 
origin of the structure, he reviewed it in detail, comin 
to the conclusion that proof much more direct an 
satisfactory was needed before the popular belief could 
be accepted as well founded. There was no doubt 
that the road which once crossed it was known at one 
time as Watling Street. This circumstance more than 
anything else had led to the bridge being connected 
with the Romans; but road and bridge were not 
necessarily of the same age. Whatever might be the 
meaning of Watling, its application to a road was not 
meant to indicate that it had been constructed by the 
Romans. 


a a5 
The BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY met on March 19, 
when Mr. H. B. Wheatley read a paper ‘‘ On the 


Bibliography of Chaucer.” He pointed out the 
necessity of including foreign works dealing with the 
subject, and also MSS. of the poet’s works.—The 
latter point was emphasized by Dr. Furnivall, who 
continued the discussion. —Mr. A. H. Huth then read 
a short paper on ‘‘ A Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture,” with special reference to a work of this nature 
which the Society has in view. 


The members of the St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SociETY visited the cathedral church of St. Paul’s on 
April 14, under the guidance of the Rev. Lewis 
Gilbertson, M.A. 
Bay BA) 

The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY will hold its 
annual meeting this year at Faversham, on July 31 
and August 1, when the following places will be 
visited : Davington, Preston, Boughton-under-Bleau, 
Selling, Badlesmere, Sheldwick, and Thowley. 


The last meeting of the session in connection with the 
Archeological Section of the BIRMINGHAM AND 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE took place on March 22, when 
Mr. Frank S. Pearson read a paper on ‘* The Manor 
of Northfield and Weoley in the Reign of Henry VI.” 
The subject is one possessing considerable fascination 
for local archzologists, and a numerous audience 


assembled under the presidency of Mr. Wright Wilson. 
Mr. Pearson’s paper bore testimony to a good deal of 
careful research, dealing with medizeval land laws and 
the conditions of society generally during the time of 
Henry VI. An ancient roll of the manor of North- 
field and Weoley was curiously scanned by many of 
those present, and the quotations from a number of 
other documents of the period revealed many interest- 
ing phases of life in the brave old days. 


Mr. P. le P. Renouf, President of the SoOcIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, will deliver a second series 
of lectures on the language and literature of ancient 
Egypt, commencing on April 25. The lectures will 
be held in the rooms of the society, 37, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, each Wednesday during May at 


4.30 p.m. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST : ITS 
Customs, LAws, AND AGRICULTURE. Modern 
Period. By Russell M. Garnier. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. Pp. xx, 504. Price 10s. 6d. 

We are rather disappointed with Mr. Garnier’s 
second volume. The information it gives is not less 
important than that given in the first volume, but it is 
far less ably presented to the reader. We recognise 
the many diffculties in the way, and we perceive the 
manifest attempt which Mr. Garnier has made to 
grapple with them. But we cannot say that he has 
altogether succeeded in the task. He has been in 
too great a hurry, we fancy, and instead of assuming 
the place he is so well qualified to occupy—namely, 
that of the historian of English landed interests— 
he has supplied the materials for someone else to 
work upon. 

With this prefatory, and by no means fretful, 
grumble, it is easy to pass on to the vast array of facts 
marshalled together in the book. One cannot be too 
thankful for succinct and careful criticism and descrip- 
tion of a vast amount of literature not the easiest to 
get at, not the easiest to understand, and not the 
easiest to wade through and read. Pamphlets and 
books alike are laid under contribution, and in many 
cases these productions of the last century are scarce 
literary curiosities. 

Mr. Garnier has had to touch upon some problems 
raised in modern times—notably land registration, 
incidence of local taxation, and labour. In each case 
he handles the subject in a way that, while it certainly 
shows his own sympathy, does not bias him to an 
unfair degree as a historian, and we say this the more 
readily because we do not agree with his economical 
conclusions. One chapter that will appeal to our 
readers more, perhaps, than any other is that dealing 
with the manners and customs of the agricultural 
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classes. That is really good. It is written simply 
and with consummate skill in picking out from 
an enormous literature just the evidence which is 
wanted for the purpose. The interior economy of the 
rural mansion ; its servants, furniture, and construc- 
tion ; the dress, food, recreation, and habits of its 
inmates ; the trade and social intercourse between 
town and country ; the squire and his tenantry—are 
all described in a manner which leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Mr. Garnier does full justice to the great influencing 
authorities which appear at each successive period 
upon the scene, and nowhere is he more sympathetic 
in his touches than in his dealing with John Evelyn. 
Even a folklorist will find it in his heart to forgive 
Evelyn for his detestation of ‘‘ going a-maying,” on 
account of the damage done to forest trees, because of 
the splendid and necessary enthusiasm which he threw 
into his advocacy of arboriculture ; and no one after 
reading Mr. Garnier’s work can fail to do justice to 
Evelyn’s great position among English worthies of the 
first class. 

There are many important suggestions to the student 
of social evolution and history in these pages, and Mr. 
Garnier shows a true insight into the bearing of his 
studies. He is quite right in his conclusion that the 
significant forest institutions indicate the presence of 
forest communities which need the historian’s atten- 
tion, and the same conclusion was pointed out in these 
pages in 1887 in reviewing Mr. Fisher’s Héstory of the 
Forest of Essex. Mr. Garnier has followed up his 
own view by a masterly treatment of the ancient 
mining courts and jurisdictions, and at last there is 
something like a true perspective given for several of 
the apparent anomalies of English history. 

No one can read a book like this without being 
struck by the fact that the study of the subject it treats 
of is essentially necessary to the right understanding of 
history in all its phases. It gives so many facts which 
are drawn from the depths of English history, not 
from the surface, and we trust that Mr. Garnier will 
not leave the subject with these two volumes, but aim 
at giving us what is still needed on the lines he has 
laid down. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 


HIsTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL 
AND ALL ANGELS, CHIPPING LAMBOURN. By 
John Footman, M.A. Ziliot Stock. 8vo., pp. 
xii, 202. 

Mr. Footman’s original intention was to publish 
‘*a complete history of the Hundred of Lambourn, 
which comprises the parishes of Lambourn and East 
Garston, in the county of Berks,” but finding material 
growing on his hands, he determined to first issue this 
smaller volume on Lambourn Church, with the inten- 
tion of following it up with two other volumes on the 
manorial history of Lambourn and on the church and 
landowners of East Garston. 

This is emphatically a church worthy of a mono- 
graph, irrespective of immediately local interest. The 
church has documentary evidence of its endowment in 
an original charter of Canute. The fabric is specially 
noteworthy, possessing a Transition Norman west front ; 
a fine example of a Transition tower, 21 feet square; a 
piscina, 13 feet from the ground, formerly connected 


with an altar on the rood-screen ; a parvise over the 
south porch ; and a remarkable sculpture representing 
a coursing scene, as well as other details of much 
interest. 

In 1501, John Estbury founded a perpetual chantry 
and an almshouse for ten poor men for ‘‘ the praise 
and honour of the holy and undivided Trinity, the 
increase of the worship of God, and the salvation of 
the souls of the founder, his parents and ancestors, 
and of all the faithful departed in the parish church 
of St. Michael of Lambourn.” Besides the duties of 
the chantry, the chaplain was to keep a free grammar 
school in the house adjoining the churchyard, and 
there to instruct in grammatical knowledge all poor 
persons that came thither without any payment. The 
popular misconceptions as to chantry priests being 
merely Mass priests for individuals is thus once again 
conclusively disproved. John Estbury was anxious 
for the due celebration of the public services of the 
Church as well as for private Masses for his own soul, 
as the following extracts testify : 

‘* Each poor man, not being learned, shall say every 
day in the forenoon in the parish church of Lambourn, 
three psalms of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and in the 
afternoon two psalms, in her honour, and to the praise 
of the Holy and undivided Trinity, for my soul, the 
souls of my parents and ancestors, of my friends, and 
of all the faithful departed. Also the Matins of the 
Blessed Mary, with Prime, and the usual Hours ; the 
seven penitential psalms ; and after noon the prayers 
called Placebo and Dirige, with the usual collects, 
vespers, and Compline. Each poor man who is 
learned in singing shall on Sundays and Festivals 
keep a chorus in the said church of Lambourn at the 
time of Divine Service, and be helping in the best that 
he can. Also, unless leave of absence has been 
obtained from the chaplain, each one shall be present 
daily and shall devoutly hear Mass of the said chap- 
lain, and pray for my soul ; and after the celebration, 
when all the poor men are assembled round my tomb, 
the senior of them shall say the Lord’s Prayer in 
English ‘for John Isburies sowl, the sowls of his 
parents, auncestors, frendees and all christian sowles.’ 
Then each of them shall kneel round the tomb, and 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Salutation, in Eng- 
lish ; and lifting up their hands shall make the sign of 
the Cross, and devoutly remember the Passion of 
Christ. If any of them shall be so infirm that they 
cannot come to the Church, nevertheless I charge 
them with all the above prayers. Lastly, every one 
of them in the morning when he rises, and in the 
evening when he goes to bed, shall kneel down, and 
say, with special remembrance of my soul, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Salutation three times, and the Apostles’ 
Creed once.” 

This chapel of the Holy Trinity is a good specimen 
of late Perpendicular. It occupies the angle made by 
the south transept and the Lady Chapel of the parish 
church. John Estbury died five years after his charit- 
able foundation. The tomb that he raised for himself 
in the centre of the Holy Trinity Chapel has a brass 
effigy of the founder. On a twisted scroll issuing from 
the mouth of the figure is the usual legend—Fater de 
celis, Deus, miserere nobis. The shape of this scroll 
and its position gave rise to the comical legend as to 
the cause of Estbury’s death, which is still believed in 
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by the poor folk of Lambourn. 
says the story, ‘‘ by a worm dropping into his mouth 
while he was asleep in an arbour. His housekeeper 
tried to decoy it out with a basin of milk, but in her 
haste to get it out it stung his lip, from the effects of 
which he died.” 

A remarkable chapter gives a full account of a 
mountebank, named William Bush, who, with much 
mechanical ingenuity for those days, ascended and 
descended from the tower of Lambourn Church in a 
complex boatlike machine, to the no small peril of 
the fabric and of the assembled thousands. 

We much like the arrangement of this volume, the 
church being treated of under different centuries. Mr. 
Footman has produced an unusually good book, and 
its value is enhanced by the architectural drawings of 
Mr. Doran Webb, F.S.A. This church has suffered 
most grievously at the hand of the ‘‘ restorers.” Mr. 
Footman justly condemns Mr. Street’s destructive 
work about the chancel in 1860, and we do not by 
any means share in the unstinted praise given to 
Mr. Oldrid Scott for the work he did here some 
thirty years later. 

& 


MEDIZVAL MusIC: AN HIsTORICAL SKETCH. By 
Robert Charles Hope, F.S.A., etc.  iliot 
Stock. 

Mr. Hope’s book will be a useful addition to the 
library of the thoughtful musician. He pleads with 
Dr. Pole, whom he quotes, that, history being as 
much a key to the true philosophy of music as 
acoustics, both ought to be studied together, ‘‘ as such 
a mode of study would assuredly clear away many of 
the fallacies” by which musical theory is at present 
encumbered. 

Mr. Hope sets to work manfully to do his share of 
the clearing ; but in this useful work he seems to us 
to lose sometimes that dispassionateness which should 
be the glory of the student of history, and to mar his 
studies by a too plainly-expressed bias for one form 
of Church music over its rival. We will not be like 
the child who gravely affirmed that ‘‘ both is best” : 
we have our preferences, as most worshippers in 
Christian churches have theirs, either for the severity 
of the ancient plainsong, or for the freedom of the 
modern Anglican use ; but Mr. Hope, after pleading 
for liberty and for no antagonism between the rival 
schools, devotes several unnecessary pages to quota- 
tions from those who have so cordially disliked plain- 
song as to term it ‘ dull,” ‘‘drawling,” ‘‘ desecrating,” 
‘* offensive,” ‘‘intrusive,” ‘‘strange,” and ‘ un- 
couth”; so that the reader, in spite of the irre- 
pressible smile raised by the very amusing story from 
Da Corte, on page 9, is inclined to think that the 
writer ‘‘doth protest too much,” and to resent his 
evident partiality. Mr. Hope makes no mention of 
what seems to some to be the practical blemish upon 
the undoubted beauty of our Anglican chant—we 
mean the difficulty of reconciling the barred chant 
and the irregular rhythm of the Psalms—a difficulty 
shared, indeed, in common with many of the 
so-called ‘* Gregorian ” Psalters. 

In Dr. Parry’s Art of Music, recently published, 
we noticed how skilfully he avoided a_ historical 
blunder by his use of the ambiguous phrase ‘‘ one of 
the Popes named Gregory.” Mr. Hope rightly points 
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out that there is no proof that Gregory the Greek had 
anything to do with the music of the Church, though 
he is so popularly supposed to be its reformer. ‘‘ If,” 
says Gevaert, ‘‘the epithet ‘Gregorian’ has any real 
import, it implies that of Gregory II., Bishop of 
Rome (715-731), or, with more reason, to his 
successor, Gregory III. (731-741).” ‘aan ds 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICA. 
Triibner and Co. 
trated. Price Ios. 

The publishers of this most admirably printed and 
faithfully illustrated number have fully borne out the 

promise of their prospectus. It is the first issue of a 

quarterly magazine of bibliography. The firm have 

met with such success in their issue of Books about 

Books, that they resolved to put forth this quarterly 

treating of various points of book-lore, with the 

model determination of discontinuing the periodical 
at the end of three years. The annual subscription 
for the four numbers is 30s., or 10s. for a single part. 

The quality of this initial number is such that we feel 

sure no true book-lover will grudge the money. The 

first article is on a copy of Celsus’ De Medecina, from 
the library of Grolier, by Mr. W. T. Fletcher. It 
was printed by Filippo Puizi at Venice in 1497. The 
binding, which is one of the gems of the British 

Museum, is contemporary with the book, and con- 

sidered unique in its decoration. It is bound in dark 

olive-brown morocco, and has on the upper cover an 
embossed medallion representing the leap of Curtius, 
and on the lower cover a similar medallion of 

Horatius Cocles defending the bridge. Two beau- 

tifully coloured facsimile plates accompany the article. 

—Mr. Charles Elton writes pleasantly of Christina of 

Sweden and her books.—Mr. H. Oskar Sommer gives 

an account of Raoul Lefevre and Le Recueil des His- 

toires de Troye.—Mr. Andrew Lang is as amusingly 
original as ever in a few pages entitled ‘‘ Names and 

Notes in Books.” ‘There is,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘a 

peculiarly pestilent kind of ass who sends us copies 

of our books, with a request for our autograph to be 
written on the fly-leaf. This kind is very common in 

America, and accompanies his letter with American 

stamps for return. Necessarily this is a proof of con- 

genital or acquired idiocy.”—Mr. R. Proctor writes 
on ‘*The Accipies Woodcut,” a group of German 
woodcuts that adorn the title-page of certain scholastic 
and didactic works, and bear the words Acczfies tanti 
doctoris dogmata sancti, as commendatory of the con- 
tents of the volume. The article is illustrated with 

four facsimile cuts. —That eminent bibliographist, M. 

Octave Uzanne, writes, in his own tongue, on ‘‘La 

Bibliophilie Moderne: Ses Origines, ses Etapes, ses 

Formes actuelles.”—Miss S. T. Prideaux gives an 

account of M. Ernest Thoinan’s work, entitled ‘‘ Les 

Relieurs Frangais, 1500-1800.”—-Mr. E. Gordon Duff 

writes the first part (1506-1515) of a thoroughly inter- 

esting account of the ‘‘ Stationers at the Sign of the 

Trinity in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” It is accompanied 

by a facsimile in black and red of the title-page of 

Lyndewode, with mark and initials of Jacobi and 

Pelgrim, as well as another of the arms and motto of 

William Bretton.—Another good and illustrated article 

is ‘The Books of Hours of Geoffroy Tory,” by Mr. 
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Alfred W. Pollard.—Some short notices conclude the 
issue. Our welcome to this new quarterly is thoroughly 
cordial. 


& & & 

By MOORLAND AND SEA. By Francis A. Knight. 
Elliot Stock. Crown 8vo., pp. 215. Nine illus- 
trations by the author. Price 5s. 

Mr. Knight has previously given us more than one 
volume redolent of nature, bright, breezy, and appre- 
ciative of true beauty. The present group of papers, 
collected from the Daily News, Speaker, and Con- 
temporary Review, is fully equal to its predecessors. 
He takes us from Scotland to the West of England in 
his diversified pictures, and always interests us. Un- 
doubtedly the best essay in the book is that on 
Sedgemoor. The melancholy tale has never been better 
told: ‘Such is the last resting-place of these ‘broken 
tools’ of Monmouth’s brief rebellion, of the three 
hundred simple-hearted heroes who gave their lives 
‘ for Faith and Freedom.’ We call them rebels, since 
they failed ; while the time-serving soldier who helped 
their overthrow, and three years later left the losing 
side, is regarded merely as one of the actors in a suc- 
cessful revolution. Nameless and unhonoured lie their 
crumbling bones. But theirs was a happier fate than 
that of hundreds who escaped the peril of the fight 
only to be taken by the merciless dragoons.” 

But the next chapter has for the reviewer a strange 
fascination. Under the heading of ‘‘ An Old Manor- 
House” is given a description of the village and 
scenery round Luccombe, that nestles under Dunkery 
on the northern slope of Exmoor, and which has within 
its bounds the lovely valley of the Horner, and Clouts- 
ham Ball, the best and most heautifully-situated meet 
of the Devon and Somerset staghounds. It is more 
than a quarter of a century since we visited ‘‘the 
sweetest village in the world,” as it is here so happily 
termed ; but the memory of a place, in itself of singular 
and much varied rural beauty, where many happy 
hours of later childhood and early youth were spent, is 
still so fragrant that we feel surpassingly grateful to 
anyone who tries his best to paint the scene with pen 
or pencil. Mr. Knight has our hearty thanks for the 
measure of success he has achieved in describing the 
beauties of this gem of English country scenery. We 
cannot resist quoting the concluding paragraphs : 

** Yes, a beautiful spot. An ideal haunt for the 
worshipper of Nature—theme for a poet, no less than 
study for a painter. It is an ancient house. Its 
massive walls and dark oak timbers, its open hearths 
and spacious chimneys, its heavy doors with their 
antique locks and bars and hinges, go back at least 
to Armada days, when the squire who held it was, in 
the words of a ballad of the time, ‘a hard-riding 
devil.’ There is a tradition that one ponderous and 
iron-studded door was held against the Doones. Old 
enough it is certainly to have been barred in the faces 
of those villainous marauders, who, in the days of the 
Merrie Monarch, were the terror of this country-side. 
As old as the house, too, are the barns that cluster 
round it, the thatch of whose pointed gables is weathered 
to every shade of brown and gray, green with moss, 
golden with clinging lichens. Beyond is the green 
woodland, musical with streams, its stately pine-trees 
springing straight and tall, its noble oaks just break- 
ing into leaf, its larch and elm and hawthorn in all the 
pride of their young beauty. 


‘I ask myself, ‘‘ Is this a dream ? 
Will it all vanish into air? 
Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ?”’ 


On the hillside slope, farther down, lies the quiet 
hamlet, a pcem in itself. By the gray tower of its 
church stand two tall poplars, like guardian angels, 
the golden green of their young foliage all a-shimmer 
in the sunlight. Beneath them is the sombre shape of 
one old yew. A line of dark cypress-trees, marshalled 
like a procession of mourners, stands along the gray 
old wall. The brown thatch of cottage-roofs shows 
here and there among little plots of tillage, now all 
‘White with apple-blooms ; 
And the great elms o’erhead, 
Dark shadows weave on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread.’ ” 


The two tall poplars were five in number when we 
first knew the churchyard’; they had been planted by 
old Kitnor, the parish clerk. But why this conceit of 
withholding the name? Luccombe is not mentioned 
right through the chapter ; but that_it is Luccombe 
there can be no manner of doubt. The beautiful 
frontispiece, too, is termed merely ‘fan Exmoor 
Mill,” whereas, unless we are much mistaken, it is a 
mill on the lane side between Luccombe‘and Aller- 
ford. 

e 
MAN, THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE: his Haunts and 
Relics from the Hill-tops of Bedfordshire to 
Blackwall. By Worthington G. Smith. Zdward 
Stanford. 8vo., pp. xvi, 350. Two hundred 
and forty-two illustrations by the author.}- Price 
Ios. 6d. 

All anthropologists will feel much indebted to Mr. 
Worthington Smith for this contribution to the histo 
of earliest man as he lived on that part of the globe’s 
surface now termed England. Though, perhaps, 
‘‘history” is an incorrect term, for early man is 
eminently prehistoric, and our accounts of him have 
to be based upon a few fairly well-known and 
gradually growing facis pertaining to the tangible 
relics that he has left behind him, plentifully inter- 
spersed with more or less probable conjectures. 

As to the facts in this book, the pages contain 
careful and well-illustrated accounts of the discovery 
of stone weapons and tools of great antiquity in the 
high hill-tops of chalk at Caddington, near Dunstable. 
An account is also given of the discovery at the same 
place of a lake-side living-place of primeval man. 
The latter part of the book further describes some 
relics of early man found on the banks of the river 
Lea, from its source near Dunstable to London ; and 
also gives a description of a primeval living-place or 
palzolithic floor at Stoke Newington, London. The 
value of the book is materially increased by an 
archeological map of the Caddington and Dunstable 
district. The descriptions of the stone weapons, the 
way they were found, and the use to which they were 
put, have seldom if ever been surpassed, and the 
book will always have a special value of its own to 
the antiquary. 

We complain, however, that Mr. Worthington 
Smith carries his conjectures as to the primeval 
savage man to far too great an extreme, some of his 
suppositions—particularly with regard to the inarticu- 
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late screams of man’s early voice—being the wildest 
and most improbable of guesses. But after making 
due allowance for the unlikely guess-work, we have to 
own that he draws some clearly-written pictures of 
early man with ability and much basis of truth. 

“Primeval man,” he says, ‘‘is commonly described 
as a hunter of the great hairy mammoth, of the bear, 
and the lion; but it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that the human savage ever hunted animals much 
larger than the hare, the rabbit, and the rat. Man 
was probably the hunted rather than the hunter. 
Outside the human haunt the men would see, hear, 
and dread the larger carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals. Asarule, these animals, unless driven by 
hunger, would not seriously molest the men. Each 
would keep at a proper distance, and in times of 
danger the men would take to the trees. It would be 
useless to take to the water, as most of man’s com- 
panions would be equally aquatic with himself. No 
doubt the larger and more ferocious animals would 
startle smaller ones. These, in attempting to escape, 
would fall an easy prey to the sticks and stones thrown 
with the greatest precision by the men, women, and 
children. The men would frequently find the remains 
of oxen, horses and deer naturally dead or newly 
killed, and only partially consumed by the lions, 
bears, hyzenas, and wolves. 

‘*The primeval savage was both herbivorous and 
carnivorous. He had for food hazel-nuts, beech- 
nuts, sweet chestnuts, earth-nuts, and acorns. He 
had crab-apples, wild pears, wild cherries, wild 
gooseberries, bullaces, sorbs, sloes, blackberries, yew- 
berries, hips and haws, watercress, fungi, the larger 
and softer leaf-buds, Vostoc (the vegetable substance 
called ‘fallen stars’ by country folk), the fleshy, juicy, 
asparagus-like rhizomes or subterranean stems of the 
Labiate and like plauts, as well as other delicacies of 
the vegetable kingdom. He had birds’ eggs, young 
birds, and the honey and honeycomb of wild bees. 
He had newts, snails, and frogs—the two latter deli- 
cacies are still highly esteemed in Normandy and 
Brittany. He had fish, dead and alive, and fresh- 
water mussels; he could easily catch fish with his 
hands, and paddle, and dive for, and trap them. By 
the seaside he would have fish, mollusca, and sea- 
weed. He would have many of the larger birds and 
small mammals, which he could easily secure by 
throwing stones and sticks, or by setting simple 
snares. He would have the snake, the slow-worm, 
and the crayfish. He would have various grubs and 
insects, the large larvee of beetles, and various cater- 
pillars. The taste for caterpillars still survives in 
China, where they are sold in dried bundles in the 
markets. A chief and highly-nourishing object of 
food would doubtlessly be bones smashed up into a 
stiff gritty paste.” 

& 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE, 1348-49. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D.D.,O.S.B. Stmpkin Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co, 8vo., pp. xviii, 244. 
Price not stated. 

Father Gasquet, who is so well known for his 
singularly able and but little prejudiced work on the 
Dissolution of the English Monasteries, has now given 
us a valuable and comprehensive monograph on that 
dread subject, so pregnant in its results to the 
future of Europe in both church and state, the Black 


Death of 1348-49. He has availed himself of the 
labours of others, such as Dr. Jessop, Dr. Creighton, 
Dr. Cox, Dr. Cunningham, and Professors Seebohm 
and Thorold Rogers, but always with the most 
conscientious acknowledgment, whilst his own store 
of carefully gleaned and original material is of con- 
siderable magnitude. A short and rapid review is 
given of the progress of the great pestilence from 
Eastern Europe to these Western shores. 

‘* Rumours of the coming scourge reached England 
in the early summer. On August 17, 1348, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Ralph of Shrewsbury, 
sent letters through his diocese, ordering ‘ processions 
and stations every Friday, in each collegiate, regular, 
and parish church, to beg God to protect the people 
from the pestilence which had come from the East 
into the neighbouring kingdom,’ and granting an 
indulgence of forty days to all who, being in a state 
of grace, should give alms, fast, or pray, in order, if 
possible, to avert God’s anger.” 

The story, so far as England is concerned, is then 
told at considerable length, and the awful progress 
of the plague as it swept from north to south is 
chronicled with terrible faithfulness. Fully one-half 
of the total population of England and Wales died 
within a few months. In fact, the old chroniclers 
rather understated the case than exaggerated it. The 
last section describes the condition of the country 
when the plague had abated, and draws attention to 
some of the immediate results of the pestilence, 
especially as bearing upon the church-life of the 

eople. 

a With regard to architecture, traces of the effects 
of the plague are to be seen in many places. In 
some cases great additions to existing buildings, which 
had only been partially executed, were put a stop to 
and never completed. In others they were finished 
only after a change had been made in the style in 
vogue when the great mortality swept over the 
country. Dr. Cox, in his Notes on the Churches of 
Derbyshire, has remarked upon this. ‘The awful 
shock,’ he says, ‘thus given to the nation and to 
Europe at large by the Black Death paralyzed for a 
time every art and industry. The science of church 
architecture, then about at its height, was some years 
recovering from the blow. In some cases, as with 
the grand church of St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, where 
a splendid pair of western towers were being erected, 
the work was stopped and never resumed. . . . The 
recollection of this great plague often helps to explain 
the break that the careful eye not unfrequently notes 
in church buildings of the fourteenth century, and 
accounts for the long period over which the works 
extended. We believe this to be the secret of the 
long stretch of years that elapsed before the noble 
church of Tideswell was completed in that century, 
and it also affords a clue to much other work inter- 
rupted, or suddenly undertaken, in several other 
fabrics of the country.’ To this may be added the 
fact that the history of stained-glass manufacture 
shows the same break with the past at this period. 
Not only just at this time does there appear a gap in 
the continuity of manufacture, but the first examples 
after the great pestilence manifest a change in the 
style which had previously existed.” 

In another place Father Gasquet makes a curious, 
but not very important, blunder with regard to an 
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authority, a blunder which gave the present reviewer 
(who years ago made a full analysis of the contents 
of the Darley Abbey chartulary) some trouble. 
Quoting from Dr. Cox’s fourth volume of Derbyshire 
Churches, he draws attention to notes in the calendar 
prefixed to the chartulary of Darley Abbey. But on 
at last referring to this volume, we found that the 
reference given is to an important and almost un- 
known chartulary of the great chantry endowment of 
the church of Crich, Derbyshire. ‘‘ A glance at this 
obituary of the calendar of the Crich chartulary,” 
says Dr. Cox, ‘is sufficient to draw the attention of 
the reader to the remarkable number of deaths in the 
year 1349, and those who have read the introduction 
to this volume will recollect that it was the time of 
that fearful visitation of the plague, usually termed 
the Black Death. Of its terrible character we can 
form some idea when we consider the extent of its 
ravages in a single household—a household the most 
wealthy of the neighbourhood, and situated in as 
healthy and uncrowded a spot as any that could be 
found on all the fair hillsides of Derbyshire. Within 
three months Sir William de Wakebridge lost his 
father, his wife, three brothers, two sisters, and a 
sister-in-law. Sir William, on succeeding to the 
Wakebridge estate through this sad list of fatalities, 
appears to have abandoned the profession of arms, 
and to have devoted a very large share of his wealth 
to the service of God in his own neighbourhood. The 
great plague had the effect of thoroughly unstringing 
the consciences of many of the survivors, and a 
lamentable outbreak of profligacy was the result. 
But the dire judgments of God had a contrary effect 
on many others, who were led by His grace to a 
newness of life; and hence, as a practical outcome 
of their change of habit, we find about this period a 
marked revival in the works of His Church, such as 
the rebuilding of fabrics, and the ordination of 
chantries. An unworthy and superstitious fear may 
have actuated some minds in this abandonment of 
private wealth, but a genuine change of heart was 
wrought in others, and it seems reasonable to class 
Sir William de Wakebridge in the latter category.” 


West IrIsH FOLK TALES AND ROMANCES. By 
William Larminie. Z//iot Stock. 8vo., pp. xxviil, 
258. Price 6s. 

This is the third volume of Mr. Stock’s attractive 
series of ‘‘ The Camden Library.” It is a book of 
supreme value to the lovers of folk-lore. The intro- 
duction, which deals with the general question of the 
Gaelic folk-lore of different parts of Ireland, is de- 
cidedly good, and of much anthropological interest. 
The tales in this volume form part of a large collec- 
tion which Mr. Larminie began to make in 1884. 
All have been taken down word for word from their 
peasant narrators. Hence they are of a singularly 
simple and archaic character. Often they remind us 
of a dream-story, so singularly inconsequent are the 
details, and so rapid are the changes. It so happened 
that at the time we were closely reading this volume, 
we turned for relief to the recently issued and charm- 
ingly told tale of the life of Dean Stanley. The 
dean’s amusing account, in one of his letters, of the 
dream he had of being elected Pope, with all the pre- 
liminaries and consequences, struck us as being re- 
markably like several of these Irish stories! The 


” alt 


districts from which these stories were obtained are 
three innumber : Rendyle in Connemara; Glencolum- 
kill, in the extreme south-west corner of Donegal ; 
and Achill Island. The appendix contains specimens 
of the Gaelic original in three dialects, phonetically 
spelt. The stories are usually weirdly quaint, and in 
some aspects deserving of close study. One of the 
most curious is that of ‘‘The Woman who went to 
Hell.” From another one, that particularly pleases 
us, and which has an obvious and powerful teaching, 
we give an extract ; it is entitled ‘‘ The Ghost and 
his Wives”: ‘* They got up and walked together till 
they came to the churchyard. ‘ Lift the tombstone,’ 
said the gentleman. He raised the tombstone and 
they went in. ‘Go down the stairs,’ said the gentle- 
man. They went down together till they came to the 
door ; and it was opened, and they went into the 
kitchen. There were two old women sitting by the 
fire. ‘ Rise,’ said the gentleman to one of them, 

‘and get dinner ready for us.’ She rose and took 

some small potatoes. ‘Have you nothing for us for 

dinner but that sort ? said the gentleman. ‘I have 
not,’ said the woman. ‘As you have not, keep 
them.’ ‘Rise you,’ said he to the second woman, 

‘and get ready dinner for us.’ She rose and took 

some meal and husks. ‘Have you nothing for us 

but that sort? ‘I have not,’ said she ‘As you 
have not, keep them.’ He went upstairs and knocked 
at a door. There came out a beautiful woman ina 
silk dress, and it was ornamented with gold from the 
sole of her foot to the crown of her head. She asked 
him what he wanted. He asked her if she could get 
dinner for himself and the stranger. She said she 
could. She laid a dinner before them fit for a king. 

And when they had eaten and drunk plenty, the | 

gentleman asked if he knew the reason why she was 

able to give them such a dinner. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said the man; ‘but tell me, if it is your pleasure.’ 

‘When I was alive I was married three times, and the 

first wife I had never gave anything to a poor man 

except little potatoes; and she must live on them 
herself till the day of judgment. The second wife, 
whenever anyone asked alms of her, never gave any- 
thing but meal and husks ; and she will be no better 
off herself, nor anyone else who asks of her, till the day 
of judgment. The third wife, who got the dinner for 
us—she could give us everything from the first.’ 

‘Why is that?’ said the man. ‘ Because she never 

spared of anything she had, but would give it to a 

poor man ; and she will have of that kind till the day 

of judgment.’ ” 
& & 

AN OLD KrirK CHRONICLE, being a history of Auld- 
hame, Tyninghame, and Whitekirk, in East 
Lothian, from Session Records, 1615-1850. By 
Rev. P. Hately Waddell, B.D. William Black- 
wood and Sons. Royal 8vo., pp. xii, 166. 
Twenty-two plates. Price 20s. 

The account of these three old parishes of East 
Lothian, now run into one, has been well put together 
by their minister, Mr. Waddell, whilst Messrs. Black- 
wood have done their best to make the book attractive 
both without and within. The best part of it is the 
extracts that are taken from the old Kirk Session 
records of Tyninghame, which are bound in three 
volumes, and date from 1615 to 1761, at which date 
Tyninghame was united with Whitekirk, and separate 
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records cease. They afford a curious view of Presby- 
terian Kirk discipline, and of rural life, for ‘‘ every- 
thing that had the slightest human or personal interest 
in the quiet routine of the village year found immediate 
access to the minister’s manuscript, which has thus 
become for us, 250 years later, a simple, faithful record 
of the rustic life of the time.” Mr. John Lauder, 
the minister for the first fifty years of these records, 
was evidently a thorough Scotchman—‘‘ we cannot 
trace a smile in the whole contents.” But though we 
may be pretty certain that minister Lauder never 
suffered a smile to spoil the severity of his looks and 
thoughts when penning this parochial diary, it is not 
ssible now to read them without feeling the un- 
intentional humour, sometimes of an almost pathetic 
kind. In 1641 Mr. Robert Lauder ‘‘ was chosin to 
go as ruling Elder to the Provinciall Assemblie at 
Linlithgow ; he promeisit to go. If his hors were 
abill, and sall be abill to ryd, being crookit and not 
yit perfytlie haill, bot it will be against his will if he go 
not.” Mr. Waddell is not always happy or correct in 
his explanations ; for instance, he explains that the 
minister having ‘‘to visit the gaits,” meant that he 
had ‘‘to examine the roads, or at least the posting 
roads connected with the parish.” The church tower, 
termed the ‘‘ bell-house,” was used as a tramp ward, 
or a place of lodging for poor travellers at night. The 
local custom that required the most regulating was 
that of the ‘‘ Penny Bridals,” at which all sorts of 
license were taken. The Presbytery, in 1645, laid 
down strict rules with regard to them, enacting that the 
people attending such marriages ‘‘on bothe syds sall 
not exceid the number of 20.” The expense per head 
was also limited—‘“‘ the brydall lawing sall not exceid 
ten shillings Scottis money for everie person, ather 
man or woman.” Two curious bits of folk-lore are 
given. A mother was reprimanded for using “ fox- 
tern leaves” in the sickness of her child. Another 
superstition was the cure of ‘‘routin evil, a sickness 
among beastis,” which consisted in ‘‘ digging ane 
graife and interring ane beast init.” This treatment 
was condemned by the Session under the head of 
‘* witch-charming.” The chapter on Discipline, with 
its different degrees of correction and penance, is 
articularly interesting and full of quaint instances. 
is book is of special value in the light it throws on 
the old Presbyterian customs, though we could wish 
that the extracts were longer and the comments fewer. 
There are also good illustrations of such things as 
communion cups of silver, flagons, baptismal basins, 
and collection-plates of pewter, and communion 
tokens of various dates. 


& & 

Among Booxs RECEIVED, notices of which we hope 
to give next month, may be mentioned Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s Scottish Land-Names, Torr’s Ancient Ships, 
Horne’s Book - binding, Wilson’s Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, Mackay’s Urquhart and Glenmoriston, 
Nithsdale’s Dumfriesshire Illustrated, Maczritchie’s 
Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts, and Chappell’s 
Popular English Music.—Two or three other reviews 
are at the last moment crowded out. 


Among the PAMPHLETS and PAPERS received since 
our last issue may be mentioned: The twenty-fifth 
quarterly issue of Notes and Queries for Somerset and 
Devon, a periodical which always bears evidence of 


careful editing; a picture of a delightful and ex- 
ceptional dovecot at Godminster is given as a frontis- 
piece.—.Shropshire Notes and Queries for 1893 is a very 
useful reprint from the Shrewsbury Chronicle.—Col- 
lections relating to the Family of Stiff (Part i., 42 pp., 
and illustrations of exterior and interior of Hawkes- 
bury Church), by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore. This 
part deals with the origin of the surname, and with 
the medizeval Stiffs of Hawkesbury. The discussion 
of pre-Norman names on pp. 7-11; the treatment of 
scarce names by calculating the proportion of ancestors 
at time of Domesday, pp. 5, 6, 13-16; and the proof 
of the extreme value of early court-rolls for middle- 
class families, as shown on pp. 21-40, all tend to make 
this pamphlet of unusual interest to the antiquary and 
genealogist. It is printed for private circulation by 
John White, Stroud, Gloucestershire.—Part xiii. of 
vol. v. of Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, edited 
by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, is a good number. It 
deals with brasses at St. John’s, Gloucester (illus- 
trated), Beverstone, family of Clutterbuck, Gloucester- 
shire wills, and divided parishes.—We have also 
received the next instalment of the story of 
Selattyn, by Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen. This 
section deals with the church, of which a south-west 
view is given. The beautiful oak roofing and a re- 
markable rood-screen are the chief features of the 
church. Dr. Cox’s opinion as to the 1703 tower, 
which he considers ‘‘a remarkable venture for the 
time of Queen Anne,” is quoted at length. Dr. Cox 
visited the church at the time of the recent restora- 
tion, and his opinion is also given with regard to the 
fragmentary wall-painting that was then uncovered. 
English Miracle Plays is a reprint of a good paper 
recently read by Mr. F. Aidan Hibbert, M.A., to the 
Denstone College Archzological Society.—Our con- 
temporary the Audider has already been noticed in 
the ‘* Notes of the Month,” but we desire also here to 
draw attention to the illustrated description of the 
restored rood-screen of St. Mary’s, Beverley, the 
work of Mr. John Bilson (March 24), and to the 
first of the Irish cathedrals, St. Patrick’s, Durham 


(April 7). 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed, To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Communications for the F-ditor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








